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WHAT THE LAW SAYS—AND DOES — 
ABOUT PREMIUMS 


By CHARLES WESLEY DUNN 




















HERE is no federal premium law, 

; as such. Rather that law is in- 
corporated in miscellaneous enact- 
ments on different subjects; and, broadly 
speaking, it is basic and supplemental in 
character. The basic law is effective to 
prevent any trade gift for the purpose 
of a lottery (a gift enterprise depending 


cludes that in the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act against the embedding 
of a trinket in confectionery or the en- 
closure of an article within a food pack- 
age with contaminating or deceptive re- 
sult; that in the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration Act against gifts to dealers, 
for reason of public policy relating to 
the sale of alcoholic liquors; and that 
in the Robinson-Patman Act against gifts 
to dealers amounting to an indirect price 
or a direct merchandising discrimination 
between them. In short and subject to 
the incidental restraint of the last two 
acts, the federal law does not prevent 
legitimate merchandise gifts by a manu- 
facturer to his employees, dealers or 
consumers, or by a dealer to his em- 
ployees or customers. 

Likewise the state premium law is in- 
corporated in miscellaneous enactments 
on different subjects. But it is much 
more extensive and complex than the 
federal law and, while it is similar to 
such law in that it is also basic and sup- 
plemental in character, it fundamentally 
differs therefrom in three respects. For, 
first, it applies to the relatively more 
important intrastate (as distinguis!:ed 
from interstate) commerce; secondly, it 
expressly deals, to an important extent, 


FAIR TRADE ACTS 

This report logically continues with a 
statement briefly explaining the decline 
of the state “anti-trading stamp” acts 
and the rise of the state “fair trade” 
and “unfair trade” acts, and the premium 
significance of these developments. For 


the former acts constitute the major 
legislation against the premium practice 
and the latter acts involve the latest 
legislative danger to its use. 

The state “anti-trading stamp” acts 
directly or indirectly prevent the is- 
suance or use of stamps, coupons or other 
devices redeemable for premium merchan- 


stamp cases,” decided in 1916, the United 
States Supreme Court unanimously held 
that this act is a valid exercise of the 
state police power, which does not con- 
travene the federal constitution; and, 
secondly, after that decision this act 
became the basis of and the model for 
all similar legislation subsequently pro- 
posed in other states. 

The consequence of our 
highest court’s decision sustaining the 
Washington act was a nation-wide and 
strong campaign by retailers to enact 
similar legislation in other states, a cam- 
paign which then nearly succeeded and 
has since more or less continued, as its 
proposal this year in four states estab- 


immediate 


lishes. By a mighty effort the association 
succeeded in either defeating such legis- 
lation in other states or in amending it 
to exempt the above coupons, in 1917, 
except that such unamended legislation 
was then enacted in five additional states, 
namely, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada 
and Wisconsin, making the total num- 


which are a part of his product package, 
and in 1939 secured a similar amend- 
ment of the Washington act, although 
the state legislature, against our will, ex- 
cluded milk and egg products from it. 
Which amendment is the major affirma- 
tive legislative accomplishment by the 
association, because it thus limits the 
original and model state “anti-trading 
stamp” act, and this limitation was only 
secured through a_ tremendous effort. 
In 1941 a repeal of the Nevada act was 
secured, and also an amendment of the 
Kansas act to exempt premium coupons 
issued and redeemed by a manufacturer 
or a packer or his agent, exclusive of 
wholesale bakers. This exclusion of such 





* LARGE INDIANAPOLIS SUPER . 

















This is said to be the largest super market in Indiana. 


Opened recently by 


the Standard Grocery Co., Indianapolis, it covers five acres and has parking 


facilities for 1,000 automobiles. 


Its walls are tile, its floors are of a composition 


designed to make walking comfortable, and its ceiling is designed to minimize 
noise. Fluorescent lighting is used throughout. Its meat market, which covers 
the north of the building, is electrically refrigerated. All departments and dis- 
plays are located for tested customer convenience. 


bakers was made at their own insistence, 
and consequently the association could 
not well oppose it. 

The state “fair trade” acts have been 
enacted in all states, except three, which 
are Missouri, Texas and Vermont. They 
originated in California, in 1931. They 
are principally sponsored by retail drug- 


“ on the element of chance) or a commer-_ dise and are so named because they are ber of these states six. The association gists and their validity has been uniform- 
cial bribery (an influential gift to an aimed at the trading stamp business, has since ptevented the enactment of ly sustained under both the federal and 
employee of a buyer, without his knowl- but they also and incidentally reach the such unamended legislation in all other state constitutions. | Hence they are 
edge and consent), or to work a fraud use of premium coupons by a manufac- _ states, despite its strong, widespread and similar to the state “anti-trading stamp” 
or a deceit on the purchasing public. turer. In their modern conception these repeated proposal. In 1931 it secured acts in that they also enact a trade- 
And it is principally found in the crim- acts begin with the Washington act of an amendment of the Wisconsin act made Jaw but they differ from those acts 

a inal code and the Federal Trade Com- 1913, or 28 years ago. This is so be- exempting premium coupons directly is- in that they no longer present a funda- 
mission Act. The supplemental law in- cause, first, in the so-called “trading sued and redeemed by the manufacturer, mental constitutional question. All the 
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state “fair trade” acts have a common 
purpose to prevent unfair resale price 
cutting, and they accomplish this pur- 
pose by permitting a manufacturer of 
an identified competitive product to fix 
its resale price by contract with his 
dealer, which contract is binding on other 
local dealers, through notice. And such 
a contract was exempted from the Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust Act by the Miller-Tyd- 
ings amendment of it. 

Therefore these acts govern trade ac- 
tion by dealers (as distinguished from 
manufacturers) principally __ retailers. 
They have been successfully enforced 
against divers gift plans. In illustration: 
it has been judicially held that a price 
fixed under such an act cannot be in- 
directly cut by a combination sale. 

Wisconsin has enacted supplemental 
legislation directed to prevent the usc 
of redeemable devices in the retail sale 
of merchandise price-fixed under its 
“fair trade” act, and its: highest court 
has sustained the validity of this legis- 
lation. The “fair trade” act has been 
enacted or amended in many states to 
include an anti-evasion clause. In_ its 
standard form this clause is effective to 
prevent a retailer from (a) offering or 
giving any article of value in the sale 


with the premium practice as such; and of such merchandise; (b) offering or 
thirdly, it intrudes into the field of the making any concession (by coupon or 
legitimate use of this practice. The otherwise) in its sale; or (c) offering or 
: basic law is essentially similar to the sélling such merchandise in a combination 
rs x . . 
parallel federal law. Subject to the in- sale. 
: cidental restraint imposed by such leg- UNFAIR TRADE ACTS 
: islation, the state law leaves legitimate We have next to consider the state 
merchandise gifts, by a manufacturer “ : ” T 
: ‘ar unfair trade” acts. They have been 
or dealer, unaffected. And the principal , 4 ‘ 
: : enacted in some 30 states compared with 
modern development of this law is the fat ” ; 
4 . ‘ ; : the 45 “fair trade” act states. They 
4 decline of the “anti-trading stamp” acts i " : i x BR 
:. , : a also originated in California, in 1935, 
; and the rise of the “fair trade” and rae ; 
i ‘ailidn Gad* oh and are principally sponsored by retail 
a Shas a oe grocers. All the state “unfair trade” 


acts have a common purpose. It is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the state “fair 
trade” acts, namely, to prevent unfair 
resale price cutting, and consequently 
the former acts supplement the latter. 
But the former acts accomplish this pur- 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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Joe knows that saving money often is 
an extravagance. For example, if Joe, 
like his rival, used only the front panel 
of his “sandwich board,” he’d save a 
few cents, but it might cost him many 
customers and much profit. 


It costs only a few hundredths of a 
cent a bag to print your message on 
the backs of your flour packages. And 
the good you get from using this space 
is worth many times the cost. 

Advertising on the backs of your 
flour bags has a particular value. Not 


|} EAT. 
AT JOES 








only can it do an effective point-of- 
sale job—extremely important in win- 
ning favor over many competitive 
brands.,.but it can take a message 
into the customer’s home to stay there 
and help you get repeat business when 
she’s ready to buy again. 
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Put your product on parade be- 
fore buying eyes, in bags that 
command attention and win 
approval, Call in your Bemis 
Man. Let him show you how 
sales appeal for your package 
can be combined with protection 
for your product. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: East Pepperell 
Boston Houston 
Brooklyn Indianapolis 
Buffalo Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Denver Louisville 


Detroit Memphis 





Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
New Orleans St. Louis 

New York City Salina 
Norfolk Salt Lake City 
Oklahoma City San Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 

Peoria Wichita 
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~-ENRICHMENT LONG WAY OFF AT U.S. 
BREAD STANDARDS HEARING — 


Food and Drug Administration Not Expected to Take Up Fortified 
Bakery Products Before August 4—Shortenings Receive 
First Consideration on Schedule 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Consideration of 
definitions and standards for enriched 
bread, rolls and buns, will not be reached 
at the Food and Drug Administration 
hearing before Aug. 4, at which time 
the bakers will probably make a motion 
for a postponement of this phase of the 
government pow-wow to enable them to 
present their complete evidence on this 
new variety of the staff of life. 

Confronted with the necessity of hear- 
ing a great mass of evidence from sup- 
pliers—all of whom are anxious to have 
their own particular product included 
either as mandatory or optional ingredi- 
ents in the official standards to be pro- 
mulgated by the government—is Alanson 
W. Willcox, who is presiding over the 
hearings. He has outlined a schedule 
which he hopes to follow during the re- 
maining days of July and the first week 
of August. 

Opening on July 7, the first week of 
the hearing was devoted to preliminary 
statements and specific explanations of 
the proposed standards by government 
witnesses, as well as the beginning of 
technical evidence involving shortenings, 
dusting flours and other products of 
suppliers. 

In resuming the hearing on July 14, 
the shortening, milk and butter men were 
again in the forefront, to be followed 
by consideration of saccharine and sugar 
suppliers during the remaining days of 
this week. Yeast foods, dough condition- 
ers and acidifiers will also be squeezed in 
this week, according to Mr. Willcox’s 
schedule. 

The week of July 21 has been allotted 
to the baking industry to present their 
views on how the government should de- 
fine white bread, rolls and buns. This 
trade data will be followed by evidence 
which. any consumers may desire to place 
in the record. Rebuttal evidence may 
also be presented, if time permits. 

The final week of July will be devoted 
to the presentation of evidence on spe- 
cialties, such as milk, butter, cream and 
egg breads, as well as honey bread, buns 
and rolls. The cottonseed and peanut oil 
men, as well as spice producers also are 
to be squeezed in somehow, so that the 
Aug. 4 schedule on enriched products may 
be followed. In the event that the gov- 
ernment declines to grant the industry 
a continuance on the enriched bread 
phase of the subject, it is the belief here 
that the hearing cannot be completed 
before Aug. 8 at the earliest. 

Coincident with the FDA bread stand- 
ards hearing, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson announced that his recent 
request has met with an encouraging 
response from the baking industry. 
Most of the baking companies which have 
replied to the request have signified their 
willingness to co-operate with OPACS in 
the effort to prevent unjustified bread 
price increases. Some independent bak- 
eries, however, while indicating their de- 
sire to co-operate, point out that in- 
gredient costs are rising and that they 
will be faced with a difficult situation if 
they do not introduce price increases 
commensurate with rising costs. 


Defense, government weekly, says: 

“Other bread manufacturers have in- 
formed OPACS food price executives 
that they would be in a much better po- 
sition to avoid price increases if the size 
of bread loaves were standardized, if stale 
return allowances were modified, if the 
practice of a single company’s selling at 
different prices to different dealers were 
discontinued, and if other reforms were 
introduced in the industry. 

“In meeting with manufacturers who 
consult with OPACS on contemplated 
bread price increases, OPACS food price 
executives will seek to maintain prices at 
the fairest possible level for consumers, 
while giving consideration to local mar- 
ket conditions, ingredient costs, labor and 
freight costs. It is OPACS policy to de- 
termine the justification of price in- 
creases not alone on the basis of increased 
costs, but on the basis of a company’s 
earning position in relation to cost ad- 
vances. It is pointed out that frequently 
a larger volume of sales resulting from 
increased consumer purchasing power 
should mean that a company will be in a 
position to absorb somewhat higher costs. 

“Ceiling prices on bread have not been 
set, as believed in some quarters. How- 
ever, baking companies will be expected 
to confer with OPACS before instituting 
any price advance and to provide a full 
explanation of the factors behind such 
contemplated increases.” 

Few food and drug hearings have at- 
tracted as large array of industry repre- 
sentatives and counsel as the bread pow- 
wow. In addition to the 30 witnesses of 
the various branches of the trades who 
signed the official appearance book at the 
outset of the hearing, the following com- 
panies are present for the purpose of 
giving direct testimony or examining 
witnesses who are scheduled to appear: 


Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.— 
Howard H. Clark, H. C. Bennett, F. M. 
Depew and Frank C. Gephart, all of New 
York City. 

Superior Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.— 
E. A. Borza and Harry A. O’Donnell, of 
New York City. 

Borden Co., New York City—Daniel M. 
Dent, Ernest C. Thompson and Raymond 
Powers, of New York City. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.—Frederick W. Miller, Jr., Fred W. 
Tanner, H. Thomas Austern and D. K. 
O'Leary. 

Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio—F. J. 
Coughlin, Donald Wade and A. 8S. Richard- 
son. 

American Maize Products Co., 
City—B. F. Buchanan. 

National Soy Bean Processors Association, 
Chicago—John D. Connor, Washington, D. C. 

Best Foods, Inc., New York City—A. M. 
Gilbert, New York City. 

American Lecithin Co.—W. Parker Jones, 
Washington. 

Roger Bros. Food Products Co., Chicago— 
Roy Kroll, Chicago. 

United States Cane Sugar Refiners Asso- 
ciation, United States Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion, and California-Hawaiian Sugar Refin- 
ing Corp.—Edward G. Miller, Jr., and Whit- 
man Rice, New York City. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc.—E. B. Nicolait, New 
York City. 

American Molasses Co., New York City— 
Milton Socolof, New York City. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago—Arthur L. 
Strasser, New York City. 

Dried Fruit Research Institute—Samuel A. 
Syme, Washington, 

American Sugar Cane League—C. J. Bourg, 
Washington. 

J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago—Harold 
Hall, Chicago. 

Winthrop Chemical Co., New York City— 
P. Val Kalb, Rye, N. Y. 

Paniplus Co., Kansas City, 
Stoneman, Kansas City. 

American Institute of Baking—wWilliam 
Walmsley, Chicago. 


New York 


Mo.—William 
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NEW IDEA IN SHIPPING * 


An innovation, considered wholly successful and believed as possibly affect- 
ing the movement of wheat in the future was a car delivered recently at the 


Gano terminal elevator at Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Consigned from Dighton, a large 


gondola car not nearly filled carried 2,200 bus of wheat, which was dumped in 
five minutes, about one-fourth the normal unloading time for a standard box 


car containing 1,500 bus. 
the shipment-by-gondola idea. 


W. C. Baisinger, a Santa Fe official, is originator of 
He says that with canvas covering, a capacity 


load of 2,800 bus may be carried. The idea meets with approval of the grain 
trade because of lessened handling charges on the almost doubled load. Primary 
reason for the shift to open cars would be the release of thousands of box cars 
now parked on western Kansas sidings, wanted by defense industries in the 


East. 
gondola car. 


Many Hutchinson grain men were present for the unloading of the 
In the top picture Clyde Coberly, Hal Davis and Bruce F. 


Young, the latter two officials in the Western Terminal Elevator Co., inspect 
the car as preparations are made for unloading, which is shown in the bottom 


picture. 





WARD BAKING CO. ELECTS 
F."R. RUSSELL CHAIRMAN 


N. Y—F. R. Russell, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Ward Baking Co., has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board. R. G. Cowen, 
who was president of Browns Bread, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., for 11 years, has 
been elected a director and president 
of the concern. 


New York, 





National Co-operative Milk Products Fed- 
eration—Charles W. Wilson, Washington. 

William J. Stange Co.—James W. Jones, 
Washington. 

Swift & Co., 
Washington. 

Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo.—Tracy C. Weltmer, Kansas City. 

National Research Council—Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, Washington. 


Chicago—W. Parker Jones, 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Chem- 
ical Division—Carson Gray Frailey, Wash- 
ington. 

Canapa Bros. Bakery, Scarsdale, N. Y.— 


Dominic Canapa. 

Duvernoy & Sons Bakeries, New York City 
—Russell Duvernoy. 

Trades Oil Mill Co., Fort Worth, Texas— 
J. Bob Roberts, Fort Worth. 


ALMOST A THOUSAND CORN 
LOAN REPAYMENTS MADE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture announced that 940 loans 
made on the 1940 corn crop were repaid 
during the week ending July 5, bringing 
total loan repayments to that date to 
7,979, representing 7,748,047 bus valued 
at $4,720,120. The department also re- 
ported 100,902 loans outstanding on 94,- 
698,019 bus, valued at $57,697,649. 


Loans, listed by states, follow: 


Total loans made Repayments 














State— No. loans *Bus No. loans *Bus 
Illinois ...... 12,585 13,493 3,405 3,712 
Indiana ...... 1,044 905 309 258 
TOW csccccrse 58,969 59,930 3,101 2,837 
Kansas ...... 879 626 40 27 
Kentucky .... 24 67 9 25 
Michigan .... 9 6 2 1 
Minnesota 10,383 7,953 174 146 
Missouri ..... 3,437 2,937 561 420 
Nebraska -+ 15,425 13,099 222 229 
North Dakota. 96 113 11 12 
GRID scconsces 46 62 114 61 
South Dakota. 5,531 4,026 25 17 
Wisconsin .... 38 18 6 3 

Totals ..... 108,881 102,437 7,979 7,748 


*000’s omitted. 
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Minneapouis, Minn.—“I doubt if crop 
conditions ever looked better in the 
spring wheat area.” That is the conclu- 
sion of Donald G. Fletcher, executive 
secretary of the Conference for the Pre- 
vention of Grain Rust, after completing 
a rust and crop survey trip through 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, south- 
eastern North Dakota and southern Min- 
nesota June 27 to July 3. 

“The plants, however, are greenhouse 
specimens,” he continues. “A few days 
of excessive heat now might cook the 
plants and cause material damage be- 
cause of shallow root systems.” 

The condition of winter wheat in west- 
ern Kansas is spotted, his report says. 
There is still a large acreage that is 
better than average, but there are areas 
in which the individual farmer has lost 
from 25 to 75% of his crop by flooding, 
rust, stem and head rot, hail or other 
causes. However, considering the state’s 
total crop, the production in the western 
part is better than average and the qual- 
ity, with the exception of some bad spots, 
fair to good. 

Aside from the soft wheat in eastern 
Kansas, the only area where material 
stem rust damage occurred is around 
Liberal and Meade in the southwestern 
part of the state. Excessive moisture 
and cloudy weather which promoted the 
development and growth of black chaff, 
stem and glume rots and scab are re- 
sponsible for much more damage than 
rust, Mr. Fletcher believes. 

Karly . Blackhull wheat, which consti- 
tutes a large percentage of the acreage, 
has a very weak straw and is very sus- 
ceptible to bacterial and fungus diseases 
which thrive in cool, wet weather. One 
area in southwestern Kansas bounded 
approximately by Liberal, Sublette, La 
Crosse and Greensburg, and another be- 
tween Halford and Cedar Bluffs in 
northwestern Kansas, will harvest much 
light weight grain. 

This shriveling was not all caused by 
rust, he says. Sixty to 80% of the stems 
which were lodged (crinkled with stem 
rot at the second and third joints) 
showed light to medium rust infection, 
but heavy shriveling. The remaining up- 
right stems were loaded with rust but 
had much the plumpest and_ brightest 
looking berries. The light, weathered 
grain from the above mentioned areas 
will not yield more than 10 or 12 bus, 
whereas the earlier prospect for these 
same fields was easily 20 bus. At least 
75% of the grain observed in western 
Kansas will be heavy, good wheat, al- 
though some may be weathered slightly, 
Mr. Fletcher reports. 

Conditions in southwestern Nebraska 
are spotted, but in general are much 
above average, his report continues. 
Stem rust damage to winter wheat will 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BuENos Aires, ARGENTINA.—Weather 
continues good for the crop, with wheat 
presenting an excellent appearance, and 
seeding also continues. Considerable 
stored wheat is weevily. Export trade is 
slow. 
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Spring Wheat Crop Conditions 
Never Better, Says Expert 


be insignificant. Some stem and head rot 
infection is present but is confined to 
small local areas and bottom lands. The 
leaf rust epidemic of 1941 is above aver- 
age in severity and will undoubtedly take 
a slightly larger toll everywhere this 
year than it does most years. 

Spring wheat and other grains in the 
panhandle of Nebraska got off to a 
dry start as some firing of the lower 
leaves indicates, but at present stands 
are fair and growing conditions excellent, 
with sufficient soil moisture. Stem rust 
can be found in varying quantities in 
all fields, most of which are Ceres or 
Marquis. Further development of stem 
rust depends on the weather, Mr. Fletch- 
er says. 

Southwestern South Dakota has had 
more rain than normal. Crops and pastures 
are excellent. The range is rapidly be- 
ing restocked, and many cattle in fine 
condition can be seen throughout this 
country. Rye, winter wheat and barley 
are being harvested, but spring wheat 
between Rapid City and Chamberlain is 
only in the milk stage. Fully 75% of the 
spring wheat west of the river is either 
Ceres or Marquis. A trace of stem rust 
was found on nearly every plant, and 
weather conditions will determine any 
possible damage. There is none present 
now, according to the report. The sever- 
ity of stem rust in some Ceres fields 
near Kimball indicates the probability 
of local damage later. Hopper infesta- 
tion is becoming heavy in central South 
Dakota. 

North of Huron the acreage of 
Thatcher and other rust-resistant spring 
wheats increases until in southeastern 
North Dakota, Ceres or other susceptible 
fields are very few. Traces of stem rust 
can be found in the Thatcher fields, but 
the pustules are small and there is no 
indication now that this condition will 
be any worse than last year, Mr. Fletcher 
believes. 

Rye is nearly ready for harvest in 
northeastern South Dakota and south- 
eastern North Dakota. Good stands in- 
dicate a yield of 15 to 20 bus of excellent 
quality. Durum wheat in the same area 
is about three weeks from normal harvest. 
The stands are dense and the whole 
countryside looks like a well kept garden, 
Mr. Fletcher reports. Only a trace of 
stem rust is present on the durums, but 
it is too early to predict what the rust 
developments will be during the next 
three weeks in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana. 

The unusually heavy leaf rust infec- 
tion is again causing confusion among 
those who cannot distinguish between 
stem and leaf rust in the field, Mr. 
Fletcher says. Damage in varying 
amounts can unquestionably be caused 
by leaf rust but, unless a heavy infec- 
tion takes place before flowering, the 
loss is small compared with the loss 
caused by a heavy stem rust infection 
occurring as late as the early dough stage. 

There is no question that stem rust 
caused severe damage locally in the win- 
ter wheat states of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas this year but, calculated on a 
state basis, Mr. Fletcher believes the 
loss due to this disease will be only a 
fraction of the loss caused by head, stem 
and root rot induced by the prolonged 
wet, cloudy weather. It is difficult to 


allocate to the many factors contributing 
to losses each year, their full responsibil- 
ity. Many of them are interdependent 
and must interact to cause damage to the 
wheat crop. Therefore, loss figures at- 
tributed to certain factors are, to a large 
extent, only relative. Losses from stem 
rust on winter wheat in Nebraska are 
negligible. Estimates as to the possible 
damage stem rust may do to spring wheat 
must wait, the report concludes. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“IDEAL” TEMPERATURES 
FOR N.W. SPRING WHEAT 


Weather Helps to Ripen Growing Grain 
and to Retard Possible Spread 
of Rust 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The weather in 
the Northwest is still of the made-to- 
order variety, ideal for ripening grow- 
ing grain and for retarding the possible 
spread of rust—moderate temperatures 
during the day and cool at night, with 
occasional showers. 

Some leaf rust is reported from scat- 
tered stations in the Dakotas, but since 
most of the bread wheat seeded is of the 
Thatcher variety, little damage is ex- 
pected. Rye harvesting is well advanced, 
and wheat in the southern portions of 
the spring wheat belt should be ready 
to cut in another two weeks. 

The prospect is all that could be asked 
for, as seen by the crop report of the 
Occident Elevator Division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

“The period was a week of rather sub- 
normal temperatures in most of the ter- 
ritory, dropping to near freezing at 
Minot, N. D., one night. Thunder show- 
ers were rather general throughout the 
week, and reports indicate that through- 
out the territory the loss from hail will 
be quite substantial, some points in Mon- 
tana reporting one-third of their acre- 
age destroyed. 

“Reports all have a rosy tint, although 
stem rust is showing up in isolated sec- 
tions, and unless there are hot forcing 
winds in North Dakota, the late wheat 
will be affected by the rust. In Mon- 
tana there does not seem to be any pos- 
sibility of rust damage, because in most 
districts there is a shortage of sub-soil 
moisture, and the crop is being cut down 
on this account. Most damage is being 
reported in the districts Wolf Point to 
Cut Bank. 

“Wheat harvesting on early sown 
wheat will start within two weeks, it is 
indicated.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. F. POFF WINS FIRST AT 
BAKERS’ CLUB TOURNAMENT 


New York, N. Y.—R. F. Poff won 
first prize at the July golf tournament 
of the Bakers Club, held at the Youn- 
takah Country Club, Nutley, N. J., July 
10. C. A. McBride won second prize, 
J. J. Bennett third, and fourth prize went 
to J. H. Karrh. R. F. Meyer won the 
member’s blind bogey prize and the 
guest prize went to Mr. Goff. 

At a business meeting following dinner, 
over which Hyman Waitzman, vice presi- 
dent, presided, Jack MacManus, Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., and E. L. Timberman, 
Continental Baking Co., were elected 
members of the club. 

The club’s next golf tournament will 
be held at the Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club, Scarsborough-on-the-Hudson, N. 
Y., Aug. 6. 
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WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
LOWER DURING MAY 


Bureau of Census Figures Show 8,595,895 
Bblis Produced, Compared with 9,001,- 
951 Bblis During April 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Figures released 
by the Bureau of the Census show that 
8,595,895 bbls of wheat flour were pro- 
duced during May, compared with 9,001,- 
951 bbls the previous month and 8,513,- 
848 bbls for May, 1940. Mills reporting 
for May, 1941, totaled 1,106, for April, 
1,100, and for May, 1940, 1,089. 

Of the 1,106 mills reporting for May, 
1941, 1,065 accounted for 106,069,643 
bbls of the total wheat flour production 
of 111,368,727 bbls, as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manu- 
factures, 1939. 

These mills, operating at 56.8% of to- 
tal daily capacity of 582,373 bbls, ground 
39,044,639 bus of wheat and required 
272.5 Ibs of wheat to a barrel of flour. 

In May, 1940, reporting mills operated 
at 55.2% of a total daily capacity of 
592,673 bbls, grinding 38,694,214 bus of 
wheat and requiring 272.7 lbs of wheat 
to a barrel of flour. During April, 1941, 
reporting mills operated at 59.5% of a 
581,799-bbl daily capacity, grinding 40,- 
899,012 bus of wheat and requiring 272.6 
Ibs of wheat for each barrel of flour. 

Kansas produced 16.2% of the total 
output for May, 1941, with 78 mills re- 
porting a production of 1,394,983. Thirty 
mills reporting from New York produced 
1,030,011 bbls, representing 12% of the 
total. Minnesota’s production amounted 
to 9.8% of the total output, with 46 
mills reporting 843,410 bbls produced. 
Missouri produced 8.4% of the total, 
63 mills reporting 726,182 bbls. Thirty- 
seven Texas mills reported an output of 
508,837 bbls, 5.9% of the total. 

Approximately 337,705 tons of mill- 
feed were produced during May, com- 
pared with 353,471 tons the previous 
month and 336,536 tons during May, 1940. 
Of the May, 1941, total Kansas produced 
54,443 tons, New York 39,913, Minne- 
sota 34,115, Missouri 27,642 and Texas 
20,228. 
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FORTIFICATION OF FLOUR 
IN CANADA ADDS TO COST 


Toronto, Ont.—Since the first of June, 
when the British buying authorities re- 
quested that all flour from Canada should 
contain a proportion of the fortifying 
agent vitamin B,, mills in all parts of 
this country have faithfully lived up to 
their contracts in. this respect. None of 
the B, goes into flour for domestic use 
but all British government flour con- 
tains it. How much the cost of this 
flour will be increased by fortification 
it is not yet possible to say but tentative 
estimates run into considerable money. 
One guess places the figure at $180,000 
per month for all Canadian mills. 

When the Canadian government gets to 
the point of adopting a policy regarding 
fortification of bread it probably will en- 
deavor to use the British formula and by 
this means standardize the introduction of 
B, into all flour produced in Canadian 
mills. This would have at least the merits 
of simplicity and economy in use. The 
United States formula is probably too 
ambitious for this country, though it may 
have merits which far outweigh any 
added cost. All of these things will be 
clarified as time goes on and experience 
accumulates. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—With bumper 
crops of wheat, corn, oats, rice and many 
other commodities in prospect, the De- 
partment of Agriculture crop reporting 
board has predicted that 1941 agricul- 
tural production should reach record pro- 
portions if favorable weather conditions 
continue. 

On the basis of conditions prevailing 
July 1, the board said a wheat crop of 
923,613,000 bus was indicated. This 
would be the fifth largest crop ever pro- 
duced and more than 100,000,000 bus 


pS —____________ 
MILL GETS AN ANNUITY 


Brewster, Mass.—There’s a mill 
in town here that has an annuity. 

Voters have appropriated a $200 
annual sum for maintenance and per- 
petuation of Brewster’s historic grist- 
mill, which has become town-owned. 


larger than last year’s harvest. The 
yield per acre is indicated at 16.3 bus, 
exceeded only twice in 75 years. 

The wheat crop includes an estimated 
production of 682,321,000 bus of winter 
wheat, compared with 589,151,000 last 
year, and 241,292,000 bus of spring 
wheat compared with 227,547,000 bus last 
year. 

Saying that corn is expected to show 
the best yield since 1920, the board fore- 
casts production at 2,548,709,000 bus, the 
largest since 1937, and about 100,000,000 
larger than the 1940 crop. 

The detailed report follows: 


WHEAT CROP FORECAST 


The wheat crop forecast is made up of: 

Winter wheat 682,321,000 bus, com- 
pared with 697,692,000 a month ago, 589,- 
151,000 last year, and 569,417,000 the 
1930-39 average. 

Spring wheat 241,292,000 bus, com- 
pared with 213,007,000 bus forecast a 
month ago, 227,547,000 bus produced last 
year, and 178,090,000 bus, the 1930-39 
average. 

Durum wheat (included in spring 
wheat) 88,754,000 bus, compared with 
34,776,000 bus last year, and 27,598,000 
bus, the 1930-89 average. 


OATS OUTLOOK 


Oats production is forecast at 1,212,- 
783,000 bus, compared with 1,117,419,000 
bus forecast a month ago; 1,235,628,000 
bus produced last year, and 1,007,141,000 
bus, the 1930-39 average. 

Barley 338,397,000 bus, compared with 
318,054,000 bus a month ago, 309,235,000 
produced last year, and 224,970,000 bus, 
the 1930-39 average. 

Rye 48,579,000 bus, compared with 44,- 
828,000 bus a month ago, 40,601,000 bus 
produced last year, and 38,472,000 bus, 
the 1930-39 average. 

The acreage planted to the various 
crops this year: 

Corn 85,943,000 acres or 99.4% of last 
year’s acreage; wheat (all) 56,783,000 
and 106.1; winter wheat 40,316,000 and 
111.5; spring wheat 16,467,000 and 94,9; 
durum wheat (included in spring wheat) 
2,640,000 and 84.6; oats 37,236,000 and 
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‘RECORD 1941 CROPS YIELD FORECAST 
BY REPORTING BOARD 


Bumper Crops of Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rice and Many Other Com- 
modities in Prospect—Total Wheat Production 


Set at 923,613,000 Bus 


106.9; barley 13,977,000 and 104.4; rye 
2,436,000 and 107.6. 


STOCKS OF GRAIN ON FARMS JULY Il 


Corn (for grain), 741,734,000 bus, or 
34.1% of previous year’s crop, compared 
with 853,223,000 bus and 36.4% a year 
ago, and 457,831,000 bus and 22.1% two 
years ago. 

Oats 218,817,000 bus, or 17.7%, com- 
pared with 143,488,000 and 15.8% a year 
ago, and 155,661,000 and 15% two years 
ago. 

Wheat (old crop) 89,097,000 bus or 
10.9%, compared with 83,146,000 and 
11.1% a year ago, and 59,691,000 and 
7.9% two years ago. 


INDICATED ACREAGE YIELD 
The indicated acre yield of winter 
wheat by principal producing states: 
Pennsylvania, 19.5 bus an acre, and pro- 
duction 17,686,000 bus; Ohio 21 and 41,- 
748,000; Indiana, 21.5 and 384,056,000; 


* Illinois, 21 and 38,388,000; Michigan, 


21.5 and 15,781,000; Missouri, 13 and 
17,589,000; Nebraska, 15.5 and 33,666,000. 

Kansas, 15.5 and 182,873,000; Okla- 
homa, 12 and 53,472,000; Texas, 12.5 and 
40,250,000; Montana, 19 and 25,688,000; 
Idaho, 29 and 18,763,000; Colorado, 15.5 
and 16,988,000; Washington, 30.5 and 
47,854,000; Oregon, 26 and 17,888,000; 
California, 16 and 12,176,000. 

Spring wheat (other 
wheat) : 

Minnesota 1,298,000 acres, indicated 
yield 15 bus per acre, and indicated pro- 


than durum 


duction 19,470,000 bus; North Dakota 
6,239,000, 14 and 87,346,000; South Da- 
kota, 2,250,000, 11.5 and 25,875,000; Mon- 
tana, 2,486,000, 14.5 and 35,322,000; 
Idaho, 315,000, 30 and 9,450,000; Wash- 
ington, 432,000, 23 and 9,936,000. 

Durum wheat: 

Minnesota, 80,000, 15.5 and 1,240,000; 
North Dakota, 2,117,000, 15 and 381,755,- 
000; South Dakota, 443,000, 13 and 5,- 
759,000. 
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GREAT BRITAIN WILL GET 
2,250,000 BUS U. S. CORN 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Great Britain 
will take about 2,250,000 bus of govern- 
ment-owned corn under the lease-lend 
program, Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials said Monday. 

It was said the Commodity Credit 
Corp., owner of the corn stocks, was 
transferring this amount to the Surplus 
Marketing Administration between July 
1 and July 27 for British use. 

It was described as a “cash sale” 
to the SMA, which purchases surplus 
commodities for Harry Hopkins, lend- 
lease administrator. Details of the trans- 
action with Britain were withheld. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. reported 
it owned 201,000,000 bus of corn and 
held about 95,000,000 bus under loan. 
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BIG SODA CRACKER CONTRACT 
The J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., Wilkes- 

Barre, Pa., was awarded a contract by 

the Department of War for a $30,000 

order of salted soda crackers. Company 
officials say that 75,000 Ibs of the allot- 

ment will be baked at the Peoria, IIL, 

plant, and the remaining 200,000 lbs 

will be turned out at the Wilkes-Barre 
bakery. 








FOR 36 BUSHELS—$11.88 











in all lawful things. 


lawful. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


The first new wheat delivered to Corpstein Elevator Company at 
Nortonville, Kansas, was from Mr. 
bushels, 56 Ibs hard wheat 16.5 moisture, price 82c per bushel. Be- 
cause Mr. Zelfer is a non co-operator of the farm program, $11.88 
goes to Mr. Zelfer to pay for working his ground; paying his rent; 
paying his taxes; trying to make a living tilling the soil, while 
$17.64 goes to the government which is being run by a group of 
men with a new conception of government which flaunts God's 
greatest gift to every man: life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
These men first handed out inducements in 
the form of money and NOW they are confiscating the property of 
those who are following a peaceful and a lawful occupation which 
will always be lawful though at this time it is believed to be un- 
Tyrants too believed the same thing. Other dangers there 
are but not so grave as pointed out by these men. 
to defend our country is to fight this confiscation of our personal 
property without due process of law. 


JOE CORPSTEIN 


John Zelfer. Thirty-six 





Our first fight 


Nortonville, Kansas 








The above advertisement over the signature of an obviously irate citizen of Nortonville, 


Kansas, is reproduced from the Atchison Daily Globe of July 2. 


Mr. Corpstein clearly not 


only has the official figures but a burning heart and a gift of expression. 
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CANADIAN CROPS IN 
NEED OF MORE RAIN 


Moisture Fairly General in Prairie Provinces 
During Past Week, but Fall 
Is Not Heavy 

Wiynirec, Man. — Increased 
plaints of crop deterioration were re- 
ceived from some central and northern 
parts of the Canadian prairies last week, 
while in other sections good rains again 
proved beneficial. Only three of the 
daily reporting stations of the weather 
bureau failed to record any rain. The 
other points received from as little as 
.01 inches to as much as 1.44 in. 

The heaviest rains were received across 
the southern portions of the belt. Nor- 
thern Manitoba and areas in northern 
Saskatchewan are going back daily and 
still need copious rains to halt further 
deterioration. Temperatures have been 
favorable, 

Wheat is heading out rapidly and filling 
well. In some of the dry areas, however, 
the wheat is heading short. Coarse grain 
prospects are comparable with wheat in 
the respective crop districts. 

Wheat stem maggot has made its ap- 
pearance in the Red River valley and 
other scattered areas in the West. Dam- 
age varies considerably. In many areas 
heavy lodging is reported and in other 
isolated areas heavy winds have flattened 
the crops. 

Some grasshopper damage is reported 
from scattered points in southern Man- 
itoba and Saskatchewan. Reports in- 
dicate sawflies in southwest Manitoba. 

On the whole the Manitoba crop is in 
good condition, while in Saskatchewan 
prospects are variable. In southern Al- 
berta the outlook is generally good, but 
a light crop is forecast for the north- 
central and northern areas, the Peace 
River territory excepted. 

The condition of all wheat in Canada 
on June 30, expressed in percentage of 


com- 


the long-time average yields per acre, 
was shown by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics last week as 80%, compared 
with 98% on May 31, and 96% on June 
30, 1940. 

Saskatchewan’s wheat crop condition 
figure dropped from 92 to 71, compared 
with 92 a year ago. Alberta’s figure 
declined from 98 to 80, compared with 
93 on June 30, 1940. Manitoba’s decline 
for the month ended June 30, was from 
128 to 121, compared with 117 a year 
ago. 

The general moisture condition for the 
past week showed little change, accord- 
ing to the Searle Grain Co., precipita- 
tion survey, and was given as 88% of 
the long-time normal. 

Prairie wheat crops have suffered a 
considerable setback in the past four 
weeks, according to the fourth weekly 
market news crop report for the cur- 
rent season. The report issued late last 
week estimates permanent damage to the 
crop at 18.7%. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPERATIONS SLOW IN PACIFIC N. W. 

PortTLAND, Orecon.—Marketing opera- 
tions are moving slowly in the Pacific 
Northwest. Demand is lacking, with 
mills having sufficient wheat on hand, 
and new flour bookings are light. Farm- 
ers are not offering to sell, and the grain 
trade lacks outlets. Prices are generally 
about 14c under the government loan 
level. Premiums on high protein wheat 
are declining, because of more favorable 
weather. 
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RAILWAYS SLAP EMBARGO ON GRAIN 
ARRIVING AT KANSAS CITY 


—~<>—- 
Distress Situation Caused by Tie-Up of Cars With No Place to 
Unload as Harvest Progresses, Nearing Completion 
in Many Parts of Southwest 


STORAGE WORRY BESETS 
TRADE AT MANY POINTS 


Wicurra, Kansas.—All space for gov- 
ernment loan wheat in the public eleva- 
tors at Wichita is taken, although there 
is yet room for free wheat, according to 
a statement issued July 11 by Paul V. 
Elliott, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee of the Wichita Board of Trade. 
He warned shippers not to send any 
storage grain to Wichita unless they 
were certain of facilities for storage. 
In his statement he explained that the 
mills still have considerable space, but 
this is for free wheat. 

Mr. Elliott explained that the mill ele- 
vators are not bonded public elevators 
and therefore are not eligible to receive 
storage wheat. ‘They do, however, have 
space to accept wheat that is free for 
sale. The mills grind approximately 
200,000 bus a day, Mr. Elliott reported, 
and they can absorb that much wheat. 

¥ ¥ 
Space Filled or Contracted For 

Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Storage space 
here is now filled or contracted for. 
Wheat in storage has passed the 9,000,- 
000-bu mark and enough more is under 
contract to fill the remaining 3,000,000 
bus. Elevator operators are hoping the 
government will move some of the old 
wheat. 

¥ ¥ 
Bulk Problem 

PorrLanp, Orecon.—Storage will be a 
problem in some of the Pacific north- 
western counties that have built consid- 
erable bulk storage and have discarded 
This is chiefly true in 
eastern Oregon counties. Export out- 
lets are not available. The bulk of the new 
wheat is going into storage under gov- 
ernment loans. 


flat warehouses. 
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SPACE SHORTAGE DRIVES 
PREMIUM VALUES LOWER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Despite relatively 
light supplies of free wheat throughout 
the movement at Kansas City and ob- 
vious desire of mills to get as much of 
this as possible, shortage of space con- 
tributed to lower premium values which 
declined 1c and more during the week. 

Mills were active buyers of free wheat 
and still have available space. No. 1 
hard winter from 121, to 134%2% protein 
sells mostly at 2@8c premium. Mills 
feel at these levels they can well afford 
to stock up against anticipated flour 
bookings as well as to cover heavy sales 
made last week. 

Big majority of wheat is No. 2 and 
No. 3, with wide protein range and good 
milling values. Both Texas and Okla- 
homa mills are buying Kansas City 
wheat, mostly of the soft red variety. 
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NELS HARRIS JOINS SHELLABARGER 

The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, announces appointment 
of Nels Harris, of Bloomington, Il. as 
its direct representative in that state. 
Mr. Harris has a wide acquaintance 
among buyers in the territory. 





Kansas Crry, Mo.—Railroad company 
officials, meeting here on July 14, de- 
clared an embargo on grain shipped to 
this market for storage. This means 
that only free wheat for sale can be 
received. An unprecedented action, it 
comes as a result of 85% of receipts be- 
ing marked for storage under loan. 

The city has had larger stocks than 
at present, but immobility of so much 
wheat makes it necessary to accept only 
“free” wheat. Prospect of relief is not 
in the immediate future, 

Meeting with the railroad men was L. 
M. Betts, manager of the car service 
division of American railways association, 
who said there is no shortage of cars, 
but that a distressing condition is de- 
veloping with cars being tied up in the 
city, full of grain with no place to un- 
load. From 800 to 1,000 cars are on 
tracks in Kansas City, and elevators are 
virtually full. 

Since restrictions placed on the mar- 
ket on July 9 by the Kansas City Board 
of Trade permitting only free wheat or 
wheat with special permits to arrive at 
Kansas City, 4,599 cars have come in, 
representing more than 7,000,000 bus. 

With the market at least half filled 
by storage wheat before the movement 
began, the influx of the gréat Kansas 
crop has completed the job in the space 
of less than three weeks. Now there 
seems to be no alternative but to back 
the wheat on to the farmer and let him 
take care of it as best he can. 

Kansas, according to the July 1 gov- 
ernment estimate, is harvesting 182,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, the third largest crop 
in history and a frightful storage prob- 
lem, following as it does a heavy carry- 
over of stored loan wheat. 

All southwestern terminal and _ sub- 
terminal markets reported heavier re- 
ceipts than a week ago. The total at nine 
points amounted to 18,359 cars, com- 
pared with 12,250 cars in the short pre- 
vious week and 23,099 cars in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Individual 
market totals included 891 cars at Omaha, 
1,764 at Wichita, 2,551 at Hutchinson, 
1,290 at Salina, 768 at Fort Worth, 1,268 
at Enid, 1,959 at St. Louis and 402 at 
St. Joseph. Diminishing storage space at 
St. Louis resulted in a shutoff announce- 
ment similar to that issued from Kan- 
sas City. 


Kansas 


Hurcuinson, Kansas. — Harvesting 
progressed throughout the Hutchinson 
area during the week, interrupted in 
only a few local spots by more showers. 
Most of the wheat within a radius of 
60 miles of here has been combined, only 
low fields and low spots in many fields 
remaining. 

From the west, advices to Hutchinson 
elevator operators indicate the cutting 
will drag through all of July unless a 
protracted drouth sets in. 

The interrupted harvest has brought 
about a more orderly spacing of the 
movement to Hutchinson. Receipts the 
past week of 2,500 cars, reached the 
season’s peak, with the 585 cars on July 
11 topping the season for one day. 


Operators doubt whether any great vol- 
ume will be sold by farmers, even with 
storage denied because of the 15@lé6c 
differential between the loan value and 
cash sale price. Approximately 10% of 
last week’s arrivals were offered on the 
trading floor. 


Oklahoma 


Oxianoma Ciry, Oxta.—A week fa- 
vorable to harvesting has enabled wheat 
farmers to make great headway in har- 
vesting and threshing of the state crop. 
The crop is approximately 75% harvested 
in all sectors of the state with the ex- 
ception of the northwest counties, where 
50% is completed. Rains have inter- 
fered in the western counties with 
cutting of the grain, also reducing 
yields. Yields and quality are low in 
most areas. 

The federal crop survey as of July 1, 
placing Oklahoma’s probable wheat yield 
at 42,753,000 bus compared with 47,682,- 
000 bus the 10-year average, 71,296,000 
bus June 1 and 60,000,000 bus June 23, 
says: “Wheat yields are extremely light 
as a result of the unfavorable moisture 
conditions during the early part of har- 
vest.” 

Test weights are unusually low, in 
many areas ranging from 50 to 55 Ibs. 
In many districts whole fields have been 
abandoned. This is particularly notice- 
able in the southwestern part of the 
state. Approximately 65% of the total 
wheat production will go into storage or 
will become federal loan wheat. 


Central States 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND.—The weather was 
favorable both for growing crops and 
field work during the week. Some de- 
lays occurred in harvesting and haying, 
because of locally heavy rains. Wheat 
harvest is nearing the end in northern 
counties and threshing is well under way 
in the south. Reports continue to re- 
flect good to excellent quality of grain 
as a rule and returns are mostly above 
average. 


Torepo, Oxn1o.—The first shipment of 
new wheat arrived here 10 days earlier 
than usual, coming from Eaton, Ohio. 
Both cars graded No. 2 red. Since then 
there has been steady run of wheat, 
giving indication of high quality, top 62 
Ibs so far, with a little more smutty 
wheat than last year. Cutting is in full 
swing now, with plenty of fields around 
Toledo dead ripe. The weather has 
turned cooler and ideal for farm work. 
No reports have been received as to 
yields per acre or size of total crop. 
Word comes from Kenton, Ohio, that 
with the wheat harvest in full swing, 
Hardin County farmers have not been 
able to equal the yield record set by 
George T. Albright on the first day of 
combine work, when a yield of 65 bus 
was taken from a measured acre. Wheat 
is of high quality but somewhat high in 
moisture, weighing from 58 to 60 lbs 
per bu, according to elevator operators 
handling the crop. 


Pacific Northwest 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The first car of 
the new crop to arrive here was Rex 
wheat, from central Oregon, grading No. 
1. Other cars arriving during the week 
continued to show excellent grades. 

Yields in the central Oregon territory 
are showing up much better than antici- 
pated, running from 20 to 30 bus to the 
acre in districts that ordinarily produce 
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10 to 15 bus. Other sections of the in- 
terior are swinging into harvest under 
favorable conditions. 

High winds and rain and hail last 
week were isolated to sections where it 
is not uncommon to receive them, and 
generally, warmer weather favored both 
winter and spring wheat. Earlier ex- 
pectations of high yields per acre are 
being fully borne out. 
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WINTER CROP LARGELY 
ESCAPES HEAVY RUST 


All But Very Late Fields Safe From Fur- 
ther Stem Damage, Department of 
Agriculture Experts Say 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—In general, winter 
wheat has escaped extensive damage from 
stem rust this year, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. With 
winter wheat either harvested or rapidly 
approaching maturity as far north as 
northern Kansas and Missouri, all but 
very late fields are now safe from further 
damage from stem rust. 

Aggregate losses in Texas and Okla- 
homa will not be great, although severe 
damage has occurred in limited areas of 
north central Texas, eastern Oklahoma 
and southeastern Kansas. In the western 
part of Kansas damage from stem rust 
is of minor importance, confined to the 
extreme northwest section. Stem rust 
infection on predominating hard wheats 
in the southwestern sections of Kansas 
was very light and grains are ripe or 
nearly so. Although some late fields of 
soft wheat in Missouri will be severely 
damaged, particularly in and near La- 
fayette County, the aggregate loss for 
the state is tentatively estimated at 2 to 
3%. 

Harvesting of winter wheat has been 
about completed east of the Mississippi 
River. While a sprinkling of rust ap- 
peared throughout this area before crops 
matured, it will cause no appreciable 
damage. There has been a rapid in- 
crease in the prevalence of stem rust in 
southern Wisconsin and owing to very 
favorable rust weather there is a possi- 
bility of its causing damage to late fields 
of both wheat and barley. However, 
winter wheat is mostly ripe and spring 
wheat is in the soft dough. Only a 
sprinkling of stem rust has been reported 
on oats in Wisconsin to date. 

On July 10 spring wheat in the south- 
ern half of Minnesota was in about the 
medium dough state; barley varied from 
medium to hard dough; and only a 
sprinkling of rust could be found. A 
trace of rust has developed on durum 
wheat in northeastern South Dakota, but 
crops in this area are only about two 
weeks from harvest. In the Red River 
Valley most of the wheat is Thatcher, 
which continues to show resistance to 
traces of rust prevalent this year. In the 
western parts of the Dakotas there is a 
considerable acreage of Ceres and Mar- 
quis. A trace of rust appeared on these 
varieties about July 1 and some damage 
may be expected, although losses will be 
governed largely by weather conditions 
during the next two weeks. 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. MOVES 
New York, N. Y.—The Doughnut 





Corp. of. America has announced the 
change of its offices to 393 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. The change was 
effective after July 5. 
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MILLING CAPACITY 
REPORTED ON DECLINE 


Wage-Hour Regulations Seen as Reason for 
Cut in Excess Operations 
by Mills 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The reduction of excess 
milling capacity has been proceeding the 
past few years at a more rapid rate 
than most millers realize. That is the 
view of the Millers National Federation 
in a recent release discussing milling 
capacity. 

The big reduction of excess capacity 
was attributed largely to the application 
of the wage-hour law regulations. 

The census bureau figures for May, 
1941, include returns from 1,106 mills 
with a reported capacity of 582,373 bbls. 
In May, 1940, the government had re- 
turns from 1,089 mills rated at 592,673 
bbls capacity, a reduction of about 10,- 
000 bbls in a year. These reports in- 
clude about 95% of all the flour pro- 
duced. 

The 1938 census figures covered 614,- 
574 bbls daily capacity, in 1936 they indi- 
cated 625,191 bbls, and in 1932 629,343 
bbls. The 1928 census reported 664,462 
bbls, the highest since the government 
began collecting these figures in 1923. 
These figures show a reduction of 82,000 
bbls in reported capacity during the 
past 13 years. 

The Millers National Federation, in a 
recent tabulation limited to mills of 250 
bbls daily capacity and larger, found a 
total of 498,925 bbls of these mills ac- 
tually in operation. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EIGHT CONCERNS RECEIVE 
ARMY AWARDS FOR FLOUR 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Eight milling concerns 
were awarded flour contracts by the U. 
S. Quartermasters Depot, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, on July 10 for 
932,372 lbs of type “A” hard wheat flour 
and 3,260,448 lbs of type “B” blended 
flour. 

The names of the mills and_ the 
amounts of flour in pounds are as fol- 
lows: 





Type “A” hard wheat flour— 
Star Mill & Elevator Co., Hennes- 


Se RP Teer re eee 176,400 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb... 39,984 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 

Ee PR CT OTT 696,388 
International Milling Co., Minneap- 

GEUP 000 6000 Fe sb 5h 00666 bee ceeens 19,600 

Type “B” blended flour— 

St. Mary’s Mill Co., St. Mary, Mo.. 83,986 
Teichgraeber Milling Co., Gypsum, 

I cuilalhve. 4 Wine v6 Gh 9:9 0.8 4.9 8-40.88 927,570 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 

ere ee 525,868 


Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co.. 1,723,024 
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GEORGE N. GRAF NAMED 
TO QUALITY BAKERS POST 


New York, N. Y.—George N. Graf, of 
the George N. Graf Co., has been ap- 
pointed director of the merchandising 
department of the Qutlity Bakers of 
America. This will mean supervision of 
the activities of the advertising, sales 
promotion and market research functions 
of Quality Bakers, a work for which 
Mr. Graf is well equipped, since for the 
past six years in the successful operation 
of his own business he has serviced a 
number of important bakery accounts 
throughout the United States and he is 
well known throughout the country for 
his work in sales promotion and advertis- 
ing. 

Previous to the organization of his 
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Mr. Graf directed the 
sales promotion activities of the Quality 
Bakers of America, and before that he 
was connected with the Ward Baking 
Co. as efficiency engineer and plant man- 
ager. Later he was associated with the 
Liberty Baking Corp. as efficiency engi- 
neer. He therefore has had practical 
experience in bakery merchandising and 
an enviable record of achievement. 


own company, 
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Hot Days Help Close 
of S. W. Harvest 


Dover Crry, Kansas.—The week end- 
ing July 12, with hot, sunshiny days, 
was perfect for salvaging the disordered 
Kansas harvest. Every combine was 
pressed into service. Even if the ma- 
chine didn’t do too effective a job, Kan- 
sans worked feverishly as if they ex- 
pected that they would never again have 
dry days. 

From Dodge City eastward, the harvest 
is practically completed. Westward, 
there are still a few days to go. North- 
westward the harvest is just getting a 
good start. For the benefit of the grow- 
ers, it is unfortunate that a more per- 
fect report could not be had on the re- 
sults of different types of grain. 

Universally the Blackhull varieties 
seem to have the poorest straw and 
present the most tangled mess with yields 
lower each day. Tenmarq and Chiefkan 
are in marked contrast. One grower re- 
ports that on one quarter section where 
he had sown five acres of Tenmargq, the 
yield was 25 bus per acre, while the 
Blackhull was only 10 bus. Four weeks 
ago one looked just as good as the other. 

Chiefkan fields are making 30 bus 
even in the late harvest. One field, har- 
vested on July 12, weighed and tested 
by your correspondent, came in with 
plump berries, with good color, testing 
61 lbs, while Blackhull was_ bleached, 
testing now 55 and 56. Growers having 
such results are likely to say that a 10c 
penalty on the loan will not deter them 
from sowing this vigorous, high yielding 
variety. 

Unfortunately the Tenmargq is not get- 
ting as favorable advertising as the Chief- 
kan. Farmers, resentful at external con- 
trols and regulations, take to Chiefkan 
as though it were the underdog in a 
fight. They. feel toward it as Ameri- 
cans did toward Finland, so Chiefkan gets 
a good press.—C. C. IsEy. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST MILLS 
FACE UNION WAGE DEMAND 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Flour mills of the 
Pacific Northwest terminals have been 
asked for higher wages by the Flour 
and Cereal Workers Union. Columbia 
River terminal mills have been presented 
with a request for 171,c per hour, and in 
some cases this has been met with an 
offer of a 4c per hour increase. 

On Puget Sound, the workers have 
demanded a 10c hour increase. Most 
mill contracts expired as of July 1 and 
negotiations with these mills are now 
proceeding. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SPACE TIGHT AT ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Notice was issued July 
1l by the board of directors of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange that shippers 
to this market before sending any wheat 
here for storage or on loan should make 
arrangements for the prompt unloading, 











as elevators qualified to accept such wheat 
are practically filled. However, eleva- 
tors, merchandisers and flour and feed 
mills are still in position to accept a 
considerable quantity of wheat shipped 
to St. Louis for sale on the open mar- 
ket. Wheat shipped here on loan or 
otherwise for storage contrary to notice 
of such action, will be at shippers’ risk 
as to demurrage and loss. 
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WILLIAM KELLY REPRESENTATIVE 
Hurcuinson, Kansas.—C. Dewey Eb- 

len, Ashland, Ky., is announced as new 

sales representative for the William Kelly 

Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in West 

Virginia and adjacent territory in Vir- 

ginia and Kentucky. 
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STRIKERS RESUME WORK 
AT 5 BUFFALO PLANTS 


Four Milling Firms Agree to 7%4c Hour 
Wage Increase and “Cost of 
Living’ Clause 

Burrao, N. Y.—Peter Rybka, business 
agent for the local flour, feed and cereal 
workers’ union, on strike here since its 
contract expired June 30, announced on 
July 10 that a one-year agreement had 
been signed with the Eastern States Mill- 
ing Co., Black Rock Milling Co., Pratt 
Food Co., and the Maritime Milling Co. 
Workers at seven plants walked out on 
July 1. 

Union employees who had been on 
strike, he said, would return to work 
immediately. Workers were granted an 
increase in wages of 714c an hour and 
a “cost of living” clause under which ne- 
gotiations may be reopened if living costs 
increase. Under the new scale, basic 
wages for laborers range from 75c an 
hour to about $1.15 for mechanics, mill- 
wrights and other maintenance men. 

Union employees of GLF Mills, Inc., 
and of Allied Mills, Inc, are still on 
strike, but workers of Farmers Feed Co. 
have agreed to return to work while ne- 
gotiations for settlement proceed. 
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MILL MACHINERY EXEMPT 
Machines and implements used to man- 
ufacture and process feedstuffs have been 
exempted from import duties and from 
excise, municipal, statistical and other 
taxes in Bulgaria. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
IVINS TAKES OVER RUHL PLANT 
The J. S. Ivins Sons Co., cracker manu- 

facturers of Philadelphia, Pa., have taken 

over the old. plant of the Ruhl Bakery 
at Penbrook, Harrisburg, Pa., as a dis- 
tributing plant. 
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N. Y. MILLERS, WHEAT 
GROUP DISCUSS QUOTA 


Joseph W. Ward, of William Hamilton & 
Son, Inc., Re-elected President of 
Milling Association 

Burrao, N. Y.—The New York State 
Flour Millers Association and the New 
York Wheat Association both held meet- 
ings, July 11, at the Avon (N. Y.) Inn, 
the latter electing officers and both dis- 
cussing problems connected with the 
new wheat quota law. 

Joseph W. Ward, president of Wil- 
liam Hamilton & Son, Inc., flour millers, 
of Caledonia, N. Y., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the wheat association, and J. A. 
Anderson was renamed secretary. The 
flour millers announced that they soon 
would hold the annual convention of the 
association to elect officers at a date 
which will be announced in the near fu- 
ture. 

In the exchange of ideas over the new 
wheat quota law, members of both asso- 
ciations showed a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to its interpretation and as to the 
application of its rules and regulations to 
practical problems, particularly if co- 
operators and non-co-operators harvest 
excess acreage, involving a penalty of 
49c bu for the excess. The question of 
the disposal of a surplus and its effect 
on the market was discussed at great 
length. Storing wheat also was discussed. 
It was announced unofficially that the loan 
basis for New York wheat probably 
would be $1.15 bu. 

Members of both associations attended 
a joint dinner. 
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LABOR DISPUTE SETTLED 

NasHviLLeE, TenN.—The labor dispute 
between 25 oven workers and the Ten- 
nessee Biscuit Co. here has been ended 
with a union agreement calling for “in- 
creased wages, a vacation with pay, five 
holidays with pay, seniority and a griev- 
ance committee to confer with the man- 
agement when circumstances require its 
services.” The dispute began early in 
June with a two-week strike. 

Meanwhile, the Truck Drivers Local 
327 reported that it also has a union 
agreement with the biscuit company, call- 
ing for a wage increase of 20%, a week’s 
vacation with pay and seniority. 

A National Labor Relations Board 
election was scheduled at the Colonial 
Bakery on Franklin Road, Nashville, 
July 14, when employees were to vote on 
whether the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Local No. 128 would be the col- 
lective bargaining agency at the plant. 





Canadian Millfeed Exports Are 
Placed on Time Quota Basis 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian wartime 
prices and trade board has announced 
partial control of millfeed for a limited 
period beginning July 15. Reduction of 
bran, shorts and middlings $3 ton is al- 
ready effective under the order. 

Distribution as between domestic and 
export buyers is to be 70% for domestic 
and 30% for export. Each mill will take 
care of its own foreign feed trade out of 
a certain quota, reporting to the govern- 
ment in Ottawa every week. 

Control will continue from week to 


week for only such period as seems 
absolutely necessary to cover the current 
shortage of feed in Canada. 

The quotas were said to have resulted 
from protests of Canadian farmers 
against the substantial volume of Ca- 
nadian feeds entering the United States. 
Canadian farmers claimed that they 
were penalized by the resulting scarcity 
and high prices. 

Millfeed markets in the United States 
have advanced about $2 a ton since the 
quotas were announced. 
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BAKERS RUSH INTO FLOUR MARKET 
FOR HEAVY BOOKINGS 


Big Gain Comes by Mid-Week, With an Individual 250,000-Bbl 
Purchase Made in the Southwest—Spring Clears 
Continue Strong and Scarce 


Strength in the wheat market brought 
bakers in for the heaviest kind of orders 
they have booked for many days, and 
flour market sales over the country made 
large increases during the week. South- 
western mills sold to 148% of capacity, 

compared with 60% the 
previous week and 82% the 
corresponding week last 
year. Northwestern book- 
ings mounted to 120% from 
53% the previous week. A 
year ago, they stood at 
33%. Business was de- 
scribed as substantially improved over 
that of the previous week at Buffalo. 

Most of the increase in business was 
chalked up by the middle of the week, 
after which time buying started to drop 
off. In the Northwest, anyway 250,000 
bbls were sold to eastern bakers, one of 
whom bought at least that amount from 
the Southwest in addition to many pur- 
chases by all classes of trade. 

Shipment specifications to southwestern 
mills were generally for 60 to 120 days 
ahead, with few bookings beyond the 
four-month limit. Three and four months 
away predominated among northwestern 
bookings. 

PRICES 

Southwestern patents advanced 5c bbl 
over the .weekly period, and northwest- 
ern spring wheat grades dropped about 
15¢c bbl. Buffalo values were up 10c. 


CLEARS 


Spring wheat clears continued strong 
and scarce, with some grades almost on 
a patent basis. Winter clears were 
about steady. 


EXPORTS 


Export sales to the Americas and the 
Philippines remained on a moderate scale, 
and southwestern mills received a little 
business from South America and the 
West Indies. Chinese business on the 
west coast was virtually nonexistent, 
there being too unfavorable a difference 
between Canadian and United States 
export flour prices. What inquiries there 
were asked for August shipment values. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed markets have grown even 
stronger, with some prices $2.50 higher 
than levels of a week ago. Demand for 
heavy feeds from mixers and manufac- 
turers is especially marked, and future 
shipment stuff has advanced in relation 
to spot feeds. Offerings are scarce. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production by mills representing 
65% of the total output came to 1,227,- 
700 bbls during the week ended July 12, 
compared with 1,239,565 the previous 
week and 1,281,594 the corresponding 


week a year ago. Two and three years 





WESTERN PENN BAKERS TO FROLIC 

The annual outing of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania will be held at Daniel’s Farm, 
north of Pittsburgh, on the afternoon 
and evening of July 23. Joseph Zotter, 
well-known McKeesport bakery owner, 
is general chairman of the event. 


ago, production stood at 1,366,288 and 
1,322,725 bbls, respectively. Northwest- 
ern production gained 6,465 bbls during 
the week, but Buffalo mills registered a 
weekly decrease of 20,920 bbls, with the 
Southwest sliding back 37,760 bbls. 
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SMALLER CROP OUTLOOK 
PUSHES COTTON HIGHER 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 7.48 as 
compared with 4.03 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 15.72 as compared with 9.84 a 
year ago. 





¥ ¥ 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton reached new 
high levels as the result of expectations 
of a smaller crop. Washington com- 
ment suggested that this year’s crop 
might be the smallest in 20 years and 
although this prediction was not ac- 
cepted by all the trade, weevil infesta- 
tion and current bad weather pushed a 
scaling down of crop ideas. 

Complete stoppage of business in gray 
goods following Leon Henderson’s order 
setting a ceiling on prices, struck hard 
at cotton materials such as part-waste 
osnaburgs, print cloth, cheesecloth, ban- 
daging, etc. This order affected existing 
firm contracts, already signed and deliv- 
ered, and everyone in the field seemed 
to feel that if such agreements could be 
invalidated at Mr. Henderson’s will, 
there was little purpose in continuing 
to make them. 

Burlap prices held steady, with few 
spot offerings and light future buying. 
With previous commitments still on dock 
in Calcutta because of shipping difficul- 
ties, the trade hesitated to contract fur- 
ther. Stocks at the end of June were 
above May figures, but consumption was 
also greater, and if continued at this 
rate, coupled with smaller anticipated 
sailings, would result in even lessened 
supplies in this country at the end of 
July and August. 
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CHICAGO GRAIN ELEVATORS 
TO BOOST STORAGE RATES 


Cuicaco, Inut.—Public grain elevators 
in the Chicago area are preparing to 
raise their rates for grain storage Aug. 
20 to meet increased costs of operation, 
one item of which is the higher labor 
pay which became effective July 1. 

Rates for housing grain will be 
changed to 1/25c bu per day from 1/30c, 
which has been in effect for several years. 
Formerly a rate of 1/20c was in effect. 

Grain men here said they understood 
the increased rates were purely a local 
development. Elevator operators have 
been trying to obtain higher rates for 
storage of government grain. These are 
fixed by contract at annual rates figuring 





about 814c bu for corn and 84c for 
wheat. Grain free of any government 
lien would return the elevator operator 
slightly less than 15c bu annually under 
the new rates. 
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GREAT LAKES FREIGHT 
LINES PLANNING MERGER 


Application for permission to merge 
has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Great Lakes 
Transit Corp. and the Minnesota-At- 
lantic Transit Corp. 

The lines reported a loss of $2,387,693 
in the last eight years and said “con- 
tinuance of the competitive operation in 
its present form would mean inevitable 
bankruptcy.” 





H. Townsend Hoopes, president of 
the Minnesota-Atlantic line, would be 
president and general manager of the 
merged companies. 
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FOUR RECORDS BROKEN 
BY FEED FUTURES MARTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The record smash- 
ing millfeed futures markets here and 
at St. Louis made four new highs on 
July 14: 

Total trading volume of both mar- 
kets was 9,200 tons, with one day’s trad- 
ing at Kansas City reaching 7,600 tons. 

Open interest at both markets totaled 
65,425, with one day’s open interest at 
Kansas City coming to 44,225 tons. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on July 14, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








July ...... 2,975 1,400 100 700 200 
August .... 6,500 4,200 300 2,300 800 
September . 5,000 3,500 300 4,800 200 
October 5,900 2,900 3,800 400 
November . 5,250 3,600 3,400 200 
December . 2,300 700 3,600 100 

Totals ...27,925 16,300 700 18,600 1,900 


*Delivered in Chicago. 
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URGENT CASH DEMAND 
BESTS PRESS OF SALES 


Millfeed Futures Advance Rapidly Follow- 
ing Canadian Ruling—Open Interest 
Continues at High Level 

Urgent demand for spot feed after 
the Canadian millfeed ruling overcame 
selling pressure by processors in the 
Kansas City market July 14 and ad- 
vanced futures rapidly, continuing the 
activity of the options trading in that 
city. Trading that day to- 
taled 7,600 tons, a new high 
record for a single day and 
the second time in a week 
that the record has been 
broken. Open interest is 
correspondingly high, with 
enough millers hedging 
their feed from recent flour sales to 
match up well with eager eastern buy- 
ers booking for future needs. 

At first, buyers stubbornly fought the 
advance at St. Louis, but they later re- 
versed themselves and showed more dis- 
position to take hold in face of the up- 
ward swing. On July 14, the market 
opened up sharply higher and continued 
to do so throughout the session. Demand 
was good, snapping up all offerings, 
which were later withdrawn. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 14: 

Del. in Chicago 
B Midds. 








ran idds. 
TAY cccccccccccece 27.00 31.75 
August .... 26.35 28.90 
September . 26.25 27.25 
October 26.40 26.55 
November 26.60 26.55 
December 26.65 26.55 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 14: 


Bran Shorts 
TOY wcccccccccccccvcccceses 23.95 29.45 
MMB ccc vecsvccvevesseenes 23.25 27.40 
BORtOMIDOE .ccccesscscvccece 23.15 26.60 
CRBNOE oc cs cesesccssteseees 23.15 26.20 
November ...ccccccccccecsses 23.15 25.85 
DOCOMOP .cccscccccscsesses 23.20 25.60 


All quotations bid. 





FEED MARKETS ADVANCE WITH 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS SCARCE 


—_—~>—. 
Renewed Demand for Oil Seed Cakes and Meals Sends Quotations 
Higher—With Strikes at Buffalo, Central States 
Mixers Are Aggressive 


After some weakness early in the pe- 
riod, feed prices again strengthened and 
generally advanced during the week, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, with wheat millfeeds for 
spot and near-by shipment scarce and in 
active demand. A renewed 
demand also strengthened 
oil seed cakes and meals 
and quotations were ad- 
vanced, The index number 
of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices for the country as 
a whole advanced about 
one point to 130.8, or about 29 points 
above a year ago. 

At Minneapolis, trading basis was fully 
$2.50 over that of a week ago, and heavy 
feed supplies were especially scarce. 
Red dog was reported almost unobtain- 
able. Future shipments of bran came to 
within $1 of spot values. 

Chicago offerings and supplies were 
none too plentiful, creating a tight situa- 
tion. The strike at Buffalo plants in- 
creased business at Chicago to eastern 
territory. 





At Kansas City, prices of millfeeds 
came to life with a rush, with an en- 
larged demand for both bran and shorts 
from a wide territory. The bulk of 
the business was to feed manufactur- 
ers who were experiencing an _ ac- 
tive demand for balanced rations to bring 
livestock and poultry to marketing 
weights in as short a time as possible. 
There was more of a tendency of buyers 
to book both bran and shorts for future 
delivery. At Buffalo millfeed offer- 
ings continued light with most mills 
sold up and out of the market for the 
present. Offerings from resellers were 
limited and shipments from western mills 
were firmly held. Canadian wheat feeds 
were in light supply and available only 
in moderate lots. 

At Minneapolis linseed meal was in 
continued good demand. Soybean meal 
which was easier early in the week 
strengthened toward the close, influenced 
by higher prices of soybeans. Cotton- 
seed meal also advanced at most mar- 
kets but there was practically no trade 
in this area. 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
SLIGHT INCREASES 


Rapidly Filling Storage Space Serves as 
Check to Market Strength—Mill 
Buying Large 
A firmer tone returned to wheat prices 
during the week, influenced by the 
strength of commodities in general, mill 
buying against reportedly large flour 
sales to eastern chain bakers and _ in- 
creased international tension as a result 

of the United States 

occupation of Ice- 

land, according to 

the Department of 

Agriculture Market 

News Service. Serv- 
ing as a check to the market strength, 
however, were liberal marketings of new 
crop wheat and rapidly filling storage 
space. 

No serious damage from stem rust in 
the spring wheat area has been reported 
but with an unusual supply of moisture, 
rust can still develop abundantly, accord- 
ing to official reports. Harvesting of win- 
ter wheat was again interrupted by 
heavy rains in the Middle Atlantic states 
but harvesting and threshing made good 
progress in other winter wheat sections. 
Cutting was practically completed in 
Missouri at the middle of the week and 
was making rapid progress in the great 
plains as far north as Nebraska. Condi- 
tions for spring wheat continued favor- 
able and harvest was in full swing in 
southeastern South Dakota and _ had 
started as far north as northeastern 
counties. In the Pacific Northwest, grain 
crops remained in excellent condition, 
although high temperatures in eastern 
Washington were unfavorable for spring 
wheat. 

All southwestern terminal and sub- 
terminal markets reported heavier re- 
ceipts than a week ago. The total at 
nine points amounted to 18,359 cars, 
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compared with 12,250 cars in the short 
previous week and 23,099 cars in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Receipts of all classes of wheat were 
sharply larger with 4,377 cars for the 
week at Minneapolis, while Duluth un- 
loaded 2,376, a big proportion being 
government owned. The open market 
offerings were not appreciably larger, 
but mill and elevator demand averaged 
slower. 

Trading in cash wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest was very slow with light 
offerings from growers and a dull de- 
mand at terminals. Mills were in the 
market for special qualities for imme- 
diate needs, which furnished about only 
outlet for cash grain. 

Export business in Canadian wheat 
last week was estimated at probably 
more than 6,000,000 bus with none in 
the form of flour. Cash wheat sales, 
involving movement of stocks from lake- 
head ports to lower lake destinations, 
were on a good scale, and in the wheat 
futures market a fair amount of activ- 
ity was again uncovered. 

The export business was to the United 
Kingdom, but did not reflect in the local 
pit as it was done basis exchange of 
futures. Wheat futures prices ruled 
higher with both Canadian and United 
States mills offering support. Locals 
centered their interest largely in routine 
spreading. Offerings for the most part 
were light. 
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ELEVATOR MEN’S OUTING 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Chicago Chapter of 
the Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents held its annual outing July 12 
at the Commodore Perry Country Club 
at Twin Lakes, Wis. Although the out- 
ing was for only one day, many made it 
a week-end party. Golf, swimming, boat- 
ing and dancing made up the entertain- 
ment program, Secretary Dean Clark 
reported. 








BIG FUTURES TRADE 
INCREASE REPORTED 


—~>- 

CEA Crop Year Summary Shows 35% Gain 
Over Previous Record—Greater 
Interest Exhibited 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A remarkable gain 
in millfeed futures trading during the 
year 1940-41 is shown in figures released 
last week by the Commodity Exchange 
Administration office in Kansas City. 
Volume of trading in the Kansas City 
and St. Louis markets combined was 
about 35% larger in that crop year than 
during 1939-40, the previous high year. 

Greater interest on the part of buyers, 
as well as a noticeable increase in the 
desire of flour millers to sell their feed 
in the options market, brought total 
trading in the last. 12 months to 668,150 
tons, compared with 498,600 tons the 


previous year. The gains were made 
since last October and November, with 
the most pronounced gain in volume dur- 
ing April, May and June of this year. 

The Kansas City market led the ex- 
pansion, with 446,200 tons traded in last 
year, compared with 253,000 the previous 
12 months. That market also set some new 
highs in volume of open interest, which 
on July 9 was 41,550 tons. On July 8 
a new single day’s record for volume was 
established when 7,300 tons changed 
hands. 

The market, attracting more interest 
from wire houses, brokers and others 
while it grows, is becoming one of the 
most active markets because of its free- 
dom from being directly influenced by 
loan programs, which are cutting down 
the volume of trading in grains. 

A month by month record of trading 
volume at Kansas City and St. Louis 
follows: 


MONTH BY MONTH RECORD OF TRADING VOLUME AT KANSAS CITY AND ST. LOUIS 














St. Louis 

Fiscal year -——Kansas City—— (Delivery in Chicago) St. Louis Total 

1940-41— Bran Shorts Bran Middlings Shorts millfeeds 
ee ee 7,150 17,600 400 50,500 
SE 0002 3 0 re. Sivneiey.0-b< 6,550 17,100 5,300 200 45,250 
September 8,700 12,750 3,100 200 42,050 
CT fctnkie Siu y on weet 7,250 22,500 3,600 200 68,500 
November 11,000 13,300 1,900 800 56,825 
December 13,525 9,900 2,000 1,100 47,700 
EA an 10,650 7,900 2,100 1,500 48,100 
February 15,275 9,600 1,400 1,600 49,250 
ar eee 21,925 6,100 1,600 1,400 51,875 
April 18,375 19,200 5,100 2,500 66,200 
May 15,525 22,300 3,300 400 78,475 
June 14,200 13,700 2,800 1,000 63,425 

BOGOHEE 5 evinces scces 296,075 150,125 171,950 38,700 11,300 668,150 

en, eee 180,150 72,850 196,400 40,000 9,200 498,600 

1938-39....... eecces 171,300 82,900 191,800 14,500 19,750 480,250 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 








Previous July 13, July 15, July 16 

July 12, 1941 wee 1940 1939 1938 

eg, STOUT CT CORT 258,223 251,759 292,673 283,986 288,110 
CPOE. kp ddardecccccocseses 460,671 498,431 469,799 493,666 506,920 
ED neestGarvased nbs so04-40% 162,046 182,968 192,384 195,625 203,422 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 111,997 190,466 133,409 113,579 78,949 
Western Division .......... 52,507 40,749 61,378 58,142 . 64,930 
EE bv iba 0500550000004 22,269 26,361 30,597 36,277 * ©97,152 
North Pacific Coast ............ 159,987 148,831 101,354 185,013 83,242 
DOtRIS cc vscocescccccccccese 1,227,700 1,239,565 1,281,594 1,366,288 1,322,725 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division, 


tRevised. 


Crop-year production 
o————_, 

















Percentage of activity: 5 c July 1t 
July 12, Previous July 13, July 15, July 16, July 12 July 13, 
1941 week 1940 1939 1938 1941 1940 
Northwest ....... 45 44 51 42 43 459,630 500,202 
Southwest ....... 65 70 66 72 70 859,416 892,725 
Ue ere 55 64 66 65 69 308,420 382,801 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 71 57 70 68 62 184,402 252,335 
Western Div. .. 45 35 52 49 39 85,106 116,516 
Southeast ........ 59 55 57 67 82 43,358 53,980 
N. Pacific Coast.. 78 72 47 83 53 279,052 213,029 
Totals .i..eee 59 59 59 62 61 2,219,384 2,411,588 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbis bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
July 6-123 ..ccsss 415,500 246,878 59 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 298,338 72 bbls bbls tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 267,192 64 Sule BAS oo ckcar 389,550 166,047 43 
Two years ago... 397,200 245,423 62 Previous week 389,550 165,624 43 
Five-year AVerage ......eeeeeeeeees 64 Year ago ....... 389,550 188,740 48 
Ten-year AVCTAGE occ eee eee eeeeees 66 Two years ago... 409,650 185,433 45 
r . Five-year Average. ........scesccees 41 
Kansas City TON-YOAr AVETARE .....ccececsecces 42 
July 6-13 ...c00% 180,000 131,531 73 
Previous week .. 180,000 121,266 67 Minneapolis 
Year ago ......- 180,000 125,376 70 Weekl Flo >t. 
Two years ago... 175,200 150,945 86 Rn A 
Five-year AV@rage .....eeeeeeeenees 74 bbls bbls tivity 
Ten-year AVETAZTE ...eccccccccccses 75 Pe re 179,100 92,176 51 
Wichita Previous week 179,100 86,135 48 
F ONO sesecee 900 3,933 § 
July 6-12 ....... 56,700 36,507 Pe Rt +4 
Previous week 56,700 33,651 59 Five-year average ‘ ssialonta 45 
Year ago ....... 56,700 35,149 62 ‘Ten-year average oe 45 
Two years ago... 56,700 45,822 81 ’ 
Salina ae aa — 
Bile 8-48 incase 56,100 45,755 82 se ae eee 
Previous week 56,100 45,176 81 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Teh? GO0s4sc0s 56,100 42,082 75 cluding those at Toledo: 
Two years ago... 56,100 51,476 92 Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
. PACIFIC COAST bbls bbls __ tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: a = res 158,820 111,997 71 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. be epee 90,506 . 
Year ago .....+.- 190,460 133,409 0 
Weekly Flour Pet. Two years ago... 165,420 113,579 68 
capacity output of ac- Wive-vear avers: 66 
bbls bbis tivity = ve-year aver ge be oe NEM eaqaeceese [ 
Ce es 130,800 91,910 70 @N-Year AVETAGES ....-. eee eeeeeee 5 
Previous week 130,800 90,987 70 Western Division 
ZORE BBO os 02305 141,600 57,112 40 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
| al tea 143,700 = 106,012 72 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Ten-year average 53 Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
Portland District bbls bbls tivity 
Weekly Flour Pct. July 6-12 ....... 117,600 52,507 45 
capacity output of ac- Previous week 117,600 40,749 35 
bbls bbls tivity Year ago ....... 117,600 61,378 52 
July 6-12 ...0... 74,600 68,077 91 Two years ago... 117,600 58,142 49 
Previous week 74,600 57,844 78 Five-year AVeTage ....-.eeeeeeeeees 49 
FOGF GOO cecccese 74,600 44,242 59 Ten-year AVETAZE 2... cece csesecece 51 
Two years ago... 69,600 79,001 105 THE SOUTHEAST 
Five-year AVeCrage ....eceesecsccece 67 . , 
PON<VORE BVOTOMS 65 ccccesccscevees 60 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
BUFFALO the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pct Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity bbis bbis tivity 
July G-2Z .cccces 294,600 162,046 55 July 6-12 ....... 37,800 22,269 59 
Previous wek 294,600 182,968 ~- 64 Previous week 48,000 26,361 55 
Year Q@@0 ..cccce 289,800 192,384 66 Year ago .....-. 53,400 30,597 57 
Two years ago... 296,900 195,625 65 Two years ago... 54,000 36,277 67 
Five-year AVeTAZE .. 1... cece ereeees 65 Five-year A@VeCTAGE .. cece eeeeeeeee 65 
Ten-year AVETABE .....cceccecvecee 69 Ten-year AVETAZE ...ceceesecesvees 64 





MILI-FEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—Southwest—, 


c—Northwest—, 


-—-Buffalo—— c—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 
July 6-18 ....0.. 21,389 44,794 9,772 
Previous week .. 23,405 9,629 
Two weeks ago. 24,404 10,465 
2060 ccwoccicece 21,923 41,838 11,173 
199 ccccccecese 22,596 41,740 10,872 
BOBS vsacvecesce 23,290 44,530 11,045 
2088 kv cvcsesecs 26,283 49,043 9,194 
Five-yr. average 23,096 44,389 10,411 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


19,401 6,077 37,238 77,133 
6,861 39,895 
7,110 41,979 
19,038 7,214 14,355 40,310 75,231 
19,515 7,336 13,840 40,804 75,095 
19,909 7,682 14,137 42,017 78,576 
16,832 6,986 13,051 42,463 78,926 
18,939 7,059 13,664 40,566 76,992 
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AAA EXCESS RULE 
CHANGES IN OFFING 


Senator Taft Introduces Bill to Reduce 
Penalty to 15c—AAA Administrator 
Suggests Alterations 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio has introduced a bill 
to reduce the marketing penalty from 

49c to the original 15c bu. 

Placing the measure before the Senate 
Senator Taft said that much wheat was 
planted before the penalty—imposed on 
growers who exceed their quota—became 
effective. 

At the same time legislation to permit 
farmers who have planted excess wheat 
to market the normal rather than the 
actual production of their allotted acre- 
ages was proposed to a congressional 
committee by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

The proposal was advanced by R. M. 
Evans, AAA administrator, after nonco- 
operators in the farm program had pro- 
tested against recent legislation increas- 
ing penalties on the marketing of excess 
wheat from l5c to 49¢c bu. Mr. Evans 
appeared at a closed session of the 
House agriculture committee. The na- 
ture of his proposal was made known 
by Representative Coffee of Nebraska, 
who predicted that the plan, designed to 
help farmers whose production was cur- 
tailed by floods, winter kill or other 
causes, would be approved by the com- 
mittee. 

The proposal was explained in this 
manner: 

For example, a nonco-operator’s allot- 
ment were 50 acres but he planted 20 
acres in addition. If his normal acre 
yield on the 50 acres were 20 bus, then 
he could market 1,000 bus. 

If, because of elements over which 
he had no control, his acre yield on the 
entire 70 acres was 10 bus, then he 
could market all of the 700 bus produced, 
inasmuch as the total would be within 
the 1,000-bu normal production on the 
allotted 50 acres. 

Under the existing law, he could only 
sell five sevenths of what he produced 
or 500 bus without paying a penalty. 


Resolutions and Suit 
Express Opposition 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Representing 
themselves as “distressed Americans” 
and, as such, entitled to national re- 
sponse as in other emergencies, 2,000 
wheat farmers met in Enid, Okla., on 
July 7 and passed resolutions imploring 
Congress to remove the 49c penalty for 
wheat raised in excess of quotas, and 
to grant loans to non-co-operators as 
are given to co-operators, thus avoiding 
a possible price collapse. 

The growers requested a removal of all 
penalties since nature had “entered the 
conspiracy,” reducing the current yield 
by more than 50%. The farmers also 
alleged in their petition that the state 
wheat is below standard test and in most 
cases could not “command the prevailing 
bushel market price.” 

In the resolution it was claimed that 
the non-co-operator was being penalized 
and that a penalty of lic bu for excess 
wheat was the accepted figure at plant- 
ing, promised by speakers urging the 
adoption of the AAA program. The 
meeting closed with the organization of 
a protest association with Joseph Storey, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cleo Springs, president, and J. R. Dor- 
sett, Tonkawa, secretary. 

Bolstering or abetting the farmers’ 
fight was the filing in federal district 
court in Oklahoma City July 7 of a suit 
attacking the constitutionality of a pen- 
alty on wheat raised in excess of quotas. 
It was filed by W. M. Johnson, King- 
fisher County farmer, plaintiff, against 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard, and the Kingfisher County com- 
mittee. 

The suit alleged the penalty provision 
was discriminatory and a violation of 
property rights. An injunction was 
asked to prevent collection of penalty on 
excess wheat produced on Johnson’s farm 
this year, and a request made that John- 
son be issued a marketing card to enable 
him to dispose of his crop. He revealed 
that he had raised a total of 709 bus of 
wheat on 113.9 acres. The committee 
said 216 bus was in excess of his quota 
and demanded $105.84 penalty. 


Ohio Action 


Dayton, Ounto.—Congressional power 
to limit farmers’ sale or use of wheat 
in excess of quotas set under the AAA 
program has been challenged in two suits 
filed in federal district court here. 

The legislation was described by both 
actions as unconstitutional, confiscatory 
and unenforceable. Permanent injunc- 
tions were asked, with Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude Wickard and state and 
county AAA officials named as defend- 
ants. 

Webb R. Clark and Harry Routzohn, 
farmers’ protective association attorneys, 
filed the suits. 

One was filed in behalf of Amos Mattix, 
owner, and his tenant, George Mikesell, 
of Preble County, and declared that the 
two raised wheat only to feed livestock. 
It added that their wheat was almost 
ready for harvesting at the time of the 
recent national referendum in which 
quotas were approved and that the coun- 
ty AAA committee had determined their 


REBELLIOUS FARMER 
BURNS WHEAT 


Jackson, Micu.—Shock by shock, 
a Jackson County farmer, rebelling 
against what he terms “too much 
government dictatorship on crops,” 
is burning his 17-acre wheat field. 

The irate farmer, 55-year-old Mar- 
ion Hatt, began destroying the wheat 
when Halbert Bernstein, a United 
States soil conservation service of- 
ficial, refused him a wheat marketing 
permit because he had exceeded the 
AAA quota by two acres. 

Told that he would have to store 
the grain or pay the Government a 
penalty of 49c bu for the excess acre- 
age before a permit would be issued, 
Hatt retorted: 

“T'll burn the whole thing before 
I'll let the Government tell me what 
I can do with it.” 

Rain intervened when Hatt had 
the job half done, but he said he 
would finish when it cleared up. 

“This is my farm and my wheat,” 
he said. “I did not vote to come 
under the marketing quota and I'd 
rather burn the wheat than have to 
come under the quota to be able to 
sell it.” 


excess wheat at 128.5 bus out of a total 
of 394 raised. 

The other action was filed for Roscoe 
C. Filburn, of Montgomery County, who 
raises wheat to sell. His 1940-41 crop 
totaled 462 bus, of which 239 was ad- 
judged excess, the suit said. 

A majority of Ohio farmers voted 
against quotas in the referendum. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCESS WHEAT LOANS 
EXTENDED ONE YEAR 


<> 


Maturity Date Advanced to April 30, 1943, 
by Department of Agriculture, to 
Postpone 49c Penalty 





Wasuinotron, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that loans 
on wheat defined as excess wheat under 
marketing quota provisions will be ex- 
tended to April 30, 1943. This will 
affect wheat stored on farms or in ap- 
proved warehouses. The present matur- 
ity date on all 1941 wheat loans is April 
30, 1942. 

Such an extension will materially aid 
farmers who overplanted their wheat 
acreage allotment this past season, and 
thus have excess wheat on hand, officials 
said. The marketing quota provisions 
permit farmers to store their excess 
wheat, thus postponing payment of the 
49c bu penalty at this time. Officials 
also explained that next year it will be 
possible to market this wheat without 
penalty, provided the acreage allotment 
for the farm is underplanted or the pro- 
ducer suffers a crop loss. 

Officials pointed out that producers 
storing excess wheat on farms are en- 
titled to 7c bu on such wheat as a stor- 
age allowance at the maturity of the 
1941 loan, the date of which is April 30, 
1942, if the wheat is delivered to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. as payment of 
the loan. 

Where farm storage loans are extended 
for another year, the producer would be 
entitled to a further allowance of 5c bu, 
making a 12c allowance for storage up 
to April 30, 1943, provided the wheat is 
delivered to the corporation. The stor- 
age allowances apply only to wheat stored 
on the farm, it was pointed out. 

Loan notes secured by excess wheat 
stored on the farm will be extended only 
upon evidence submitted to the county 
AAA committee not later than April 30, 
1942, that insurance certificates have been 
extended, consent for storage during the 
extended period has been obtained, and 
required inspection fees have been paid. 

Loans upon excess wheat are made 
at 60% of the rate offered to farmers 
who plant within their acreage allotments, 
and are made only upon wheat in excess 
of a farmer’s marketing quota. o 








BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINERAL FEED ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULES MEETING SEPT. 5 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The annual meeting of 
the Mineral Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held on Sept. 5 at the 
Olympia Fields (Ill.) Country Club, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Presi- 
dent John Ahern, of Moorman Mfg. Co., 
Quincy, Ill. 

A business session will start at 9:30 
a.m., followed by luncheon and a golf 
tournament in the afternoon. The an- 
nual dinner will be held at the club 
starting at 7 p.m. 


July 16, 1941 


FOUR NATIONS STUDY 
PROBLEMS OF SURPLUS 


—~<>— 

Argentine, Canadian, Australian and U. 8. 
Envoys Meet to Discuss “Interna- 
tional AAA Program” 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Representatives 
of four of the world’s major surplus 
wheat producing countries—Argentina, 
Canada, Australia and the United 
States—met here during the week to dis- 
cuss a four-fold “ever-normal granary” 
program for dealing with the surplus 

problem. 

Also participating in a conference, 
which was called by the United States 
Department of State, where the repre- 
sentatives from the United Kingdom. 

Such a program, modeled after the 
United States Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration crop control plan, has 
been suggested by agricultural leaders 
in several of the countries now affected 
by unmarketable surpluses and, in some 
cases, depressed grower prices of the 
bread grain. 

The meeting is called at a time when 
the “big four” wheat producing countries 
have a surplus of about 1,137,000,000 bus 
in excess of their domestic requirements 
and normal reserves. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


H. D. GATES CO. OFFICE, 
WAREHOUSE DESTROYED 


Hupson, Micu.—The office and prin- 
cipal warehouse of the Harry D. Gates 
Co. here was destroyed by fire on July 5. 
A strong east wind kept flames away 
from the alfalfa mill and dehydrating 
plant near by and neither was dam- 
aged, 





Temporary offices have been set up in 
Hudson, pending rebuilding, and the 
mill and dehydrator continue to operate. 
Sufficient supplies are on hand to fill all 
orders, H. D. Gates reported. 

About 800 tons of alfalfa meal were 
damaged in the blaze which is believed 
to have been started by a spark from 
the exhaust of a diesel engine. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


W. M. HOMMERDING RESIGNS 
FROM B. A. ECKHART FIRM 


Inu.—William M. Hommer- 
ding has resigned his position as general 
production manager and grain buyer for 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Hommerding expects to engage in 
the grain and elevator business in the 
Red River Valley district and will make 
his home in Fargo, N. D. 

Mr. Hommerding joined the staff of 
the Be+A. Eckhart Milling Co. on Jan. 
16, 1921, and during this time he has 
supervised the construction of consider- 
able elevator storage and many improve- 
ments in the mill. The Eckhart plant 
has a daily capacity of 3,200 bbls of 
hard and soft winter and spring wheat 
flour and also 800 bbls of rye flour. 
For many years Mr. Hommerding has 
been in charge of grain purchasing for 
the company. 


CHicago, 


Mr. Hommerding served as a director 
of the Chicago Board of Trade for one 
year and also has been on several com- 
mittees of this grain exchange. He ex- 
pects to leave for his new activity some 
time in August. No successor to Mr. 
Hommerding has been appointed as yet. 
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Co-operative Activities 


Attacked 
re) 


Probably one of the most surprising 
results of the recent convention of Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers was 
the discovery that some of the co-opera- 
tive advertising and merchandising prac- 
tices conducted by retail grocers in their 
efforts to combat chain stores may be 
illegal. At least, this was indicated in 
an address by Corwin Edwards, of the 
antitrust division. 

Retail grocers, wholesale flour distrib- 
utors and others who backed them in 
their campaigns felt that they were act- 
ing within the law. As a result of the 
present situation, not only will they be 
likely to lose the advantage of their co- 
operative activities, but may be subject 
to prosecution. 

It is understood that some of the co- 
operative advertising and merchandising 
undertakings have already been discon- 
tinued by grocers because of the fear of 
legal action. This seems to be a most 
unfortunate situation, for co-operation 
of this kind was proving to be among 
the most effective means of meeting chain 
store competition. However, if that is 
to be the ruling of the Department of 
Justice, apparently nothing can be done 
other than to comply with it. 

Other plans may appear to take their 
place, and in that event definite steps 
can be taken to guard against legal ac- 
tion. Mr. Edwards told the grocers that 
the department is perfectly willing to 
issue prior rulings on such proposals. 
Certainly this course should be followed 
by retail grocers and such flour and 
other wholesale operators who may be 
co-operating with them. It is, in fact, 
the only safeguard available against pos- 
sible future prosecution. 


Interesting Experiment 

.@) 

The purpose of all local member as- 
sociations of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors is to improve con- 
ditions in the flour distributing industry 
in their communities. Thus many ac- 
tivities are carried on, such as credit 
bureaus, dissemination of general infor- 
mation and attacks against bad trade 
practices. 

The Cincinnati Association of Flour 
Distributors has tried an interesting ex- 
periment which apparently is meeting 
with considerable success. It has estab- 
lished an associate membership for the 
salesmen of its regular members. This 
gets them together occasionally to dis- 
cuss selling problems in their markets. 

The association has apparently found 
that this practice yields satisfactory re- 
turns. Meetings are usually held in the 
evening, as it has been found that sales- 
men are on less tension at that time. 


Wayne G. 


Salesmen are, as every distributor knows, 
an important part of all wholesale flour 
businesses, and also of direct mill offices. 
Anything that a local association can do 
to improve their efficiency is an aid to 
the entire market. 


Function of Wholesaling 

12) 

As the nation daily becomes more 
geared to a war economy, each industry 
is examining its own functions more 
carefully to determine where they fit 
into such an order. This is as true of 
flour distributors and other wholesale 
operators as any other business. Re- 
cently William H. Tyler, chairman of 
the advisory committee on wholesale dis- 
tribution, declared, “The wholesaler is the 
great stabilizer between producer and 
consumer and his services are of equal 
importance to each.” 

Mr. Tyler also said, “The wholesale 
distributor is that portion of our eco- 
nomic structure which makes it possible 
for goods to reach the consumer in the 
best condition, in the appropriate quan- 
tities, with the least possible delay and 
at the most reasonable cost.” Among the 
services rendered by wholesalers he listed 
the following: 

“The purchase of goods in large quan- 
tities for distribution in small quantities 
as needed. 

“Warehousing at strategic points. 

“Maintenance of adequate stocks of 
selected merchandise, based on quality, 
quantity and seasonal needs. 

“Advising producer and retailer on 
market conditions and consumer de- 
mands.” 

Undoubtedly every wholesale flour dis- 
tributor carries on all of these func- 
tions and others in addition. Food is 
playing an increasingly important part 
in the national defense program, and its 
importance will continue to grow. Even 
should the war end at an early date, the 
awakened need for adequate nutrition 
will remain to be fulfilled. The func- 
tions of all wholesale distributors, and 
certainly those handling flour, as so 
clearly described by Mr. Tyler, are and 
will remain an important part of our 
national economy. 


Costs and Prices 

oO 

With the effort that has been made 
by Congress, on the one hand, to advance 
prices paid to farmers for agricultural 
products, and, on the other, to keep 
prices paid by consumers down, as ex- 
emplified by Leon Henderson, both whole- 
sale and retail flour distributors find 
themselves in an unfortunate position. 
If there is anything left of the laws of 
economics it must be that it is impos- 
sible to advance costs without resulting 


With the Distributor 





Martin, Jr. 





higher prices. Nevertheless, such an ef- 
fort seems to be going on today. 

In recently discussing this situation, 
Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods Corp., said that the obligation of 
retail food distributors is to watch their 
gross spreads. This is equally true of 
wholesalers and manufacturers.  A\l- 
though at best there has been an insuffi- 
cient margin of profit in both the whole- 
sale and retail distribution of flour, nev- 
ertheless conditions are such in the coun- 
try today that costs must be examined 
and re-examined. 

Certainly this does not mean that there 
should be any curtailment of advertising 
or selling effort. With the huge tax pro- 
gram that must be carried by business, 
every effort needs to be made to make 
it as productive as possible. However, 
in warehouse, delivery, accounting, credit 
and other departments opportunities may 
be found better to control gross costs. 
Wherever this can be done a step has 
been made toward answering the problem 
created by higher prices for agricultural 
products on the one hand, and a limit 
to advancing prices to consumers on the 
other. 


A Vicious Attack 
re) 


Naturally every wholesale flour dis- 
tributor and all others engaged in the 
food industries have been concerned about 
the attacks apparently being made by the 
antitrust division of the Department of 
Justice against organizations of inde- 
pendent retail grocers. These organiza- 
tions have been doing what they could, 
within: legal bounds, to protect the in- 
terest of independent food merchants 
against the competition of the large chain 
organizations. However, there is a grave 
question if they will be able to continue 
helping their members under the inter- 
pretation placed upon unfair trade prac- 
tice acts by the Department of Justice. 

In discussing this situation before the 
recent convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, Rosemary M. 
Kiefer, secretary-manager of that or- 


ganization, is quoted as follows: “Right - 


here I want to express our disapproval 
of some of the recent statements made 
by Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold. Just a few weeks ago he made 
a public statement to a meeting of trade 
executives which included the following: 
‘I am here to protect the mean chiseler, 
the price cutter. We in the Department 
of Justice do not hold an umbrella over 
inefficient business men. The antitrust 
law is a consumer law—to keep markets 
free, to get consumers low prices. The 
facilities of our office are at the dis- 
posal of the price cutters. We want 
price cutters. We need price cutters.” 

It is difficult to believe that an intelli- 
gent representative of the government 
would make such a statement. Only a 


few short years ago the very administra- 
tion from which Mr. Arnold received his 
appointment was sending men to jail 
for cutting prices. Now that same ad- 
ministration is asking for heavier taxes 
than heretofore known in this country. 
Obviously taxes can only be paid from 
businesses which are operating at a profit. 
Profits cannot be made from price cut- 
ting and chiseling. There is something 
wrong with a theory of economics which 
advocates price cutting, at the same 
time demanding higher taxes. 


Trade Practice Laws 
re) 


For a number of years both wholesale 
and retail grocers strove to have unfair 
trade practice laws enacted in their re- 
spective states. They were successful in 
many instances, and most such laws were 
based upon the model bill suggested by 
the National Food and Grocery Confer- 
ence Committee. Because of the present 
anti-trust campaign of the government, 
many feel that there is grave danger of 
these laws becoming inoperative or re- 
pealed, or resulting in anti-trust suits 
against those adhering to them. 

It is generally known that Department 
of Justice agents have been in various 
sections of the country observing the op- 
eration of these laws. It is likewise 
known that the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission are 
opposed to resale price maintenance and 
loss-leader control legislation. These 
facts do not make flour and other food 
distributors who believe in this type of 
legislation particularly comfortable. 

The fact is, however, that the present 
activity may lead to final decisions by 
high courts which will, once and for all, 
determine whether or not such laws are 
constitutional. If they are, then the 
trade may proceed without fear, so long 
as it lives within the letter of the law. 
If they are not, the sooner it is known 
the better so that the present uncer- 
tainty may be ended. 


Food Industry Control 
re) 


No one in the flour distributing or 
any other branch of the food industry 
would like to see a government controlled 
food administration established, under 
the guise of a war emergency. In fact, 
leaders in all phases of the food trade 
have bent every effort since the outbreak 
of the war to prevent such conditions 
from arising. 

Hector Lazo, executive vice president 
of the Co-operative Food Distributors of 
America, recently declared that “if in- 
dustry does not co-operate to keep prices 
reasonable, if industry permits specula- 
tion, scare advertising, manufactured 
panics and manufactured consumer 
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Millers 
Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER’S 


Are Also 


WHEAT MERCHANTS 


With our 2,500,000 bushels* wheat 
storage we are ‘willing to share the 
good fortune of our wheatfields loca- 
tion with millers elsewhere in the 
country. 


So, we offer less fortunately located 
millers the same kind of wheat that 
SHELLABARGER grinds. Fully 


competitive, of course. 


*Another 1,000,000 bushels 
now under construction. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





~ WALL~ Ae rrtensou eA MILLING CO. 


Md ME PHERSON elaine ° 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
““"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











hoarding, then the government will step 
in and establish price levels, licenses and 
other hateful but necessary controls in 
order to protect the public interest.” 

This is sound advice to all food indus- 
tries. So far as those we serve are con- 
cerned, we firmly believe that every ef- 
fort is being made to conduct business 
so that there will be no occasion for 
government interference. This is a task 
for. every flour distributor and for all 
engaged in the food industry. The pen- 
alty for failure will be complete gov- 
ernment control. 


Co-operative Advertising 
° 


One of the food trade practices par- 
ticularly condemned under the Robinson- 
Patman Act was the unfair use of ad- 
vertising allowances. In many instances 
they were scarcely more than price con- 
cessions, and the actual advertising value 
such allowances bought was little or 
nothing. 

Reports are now heard in food circles 
with increasing frequency that co-opera- 
tive advertising, as between manufactur- 
er and distributor, is growing in favor, 
but this time as an actual means of ad- 
vertising. When properly used, such ad- 
vertising costs might be classified as re- 
sale expense. 

However, again referring to the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, these allowances must 
be available to all distributors alike. It 
is well known among wholesale flour and 
other food merchandisers that all dealers 
are by no means alike. One can give 
a flour miller or food manufacturer far 
more advertising value for an equal sum 
of money than can another. The law 
states, however, that all must be given 
the same opportunity. The outcome of 
the present trend in co-operative adver- 
tising of this kind will be watched with 
interest by all students of food merchan- 
dising. 


Flour Merchandising 
fe) 


A flour miller who has evidently made 
a study of the industry’s merchandising 
practices recently wrote us some of his 
ideas as to the cause of the unfortunate 
position in which milling has found it- 
self. “Without export trade,” he wrote, 
“manufacturing and selling costs dou- 
bled, and to make both ends meet, sales- 
men’s salaries were slashed, and many 
drifted into other lines where their serv- 
ices were appreciated. Mills curtailed 
costs in every department, including ad- 
vertising, causing sick years for the in- 
dustry.” 

Our correspondent continued that “ev- 
ery miller knows exactly how much it 
costs to make a barrel of flour, but few 
know or will acknowledge how much 
per barrel their salesmen are costing 
them.” This comment might apply to 
wholesale flour distributors as well as to 
millers. Without accurate knowledge of 
individual salesmen’s costs, neither mill- 
ers nor distributors have sufficient com- 
mand of their selling costs, which are an 
extremely important factor in view of 
existing narrow margins. 

This miller, however, feels optimistic 
over the future outlook for the industry, 
and concludes that “flour millers again 
will have money to spend and will dou- 
ble their space in constructive adver- 
tising.” 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Capacity Now 1,950 Bbls Daily 
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NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
6“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 

Ha ar 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flo Flour 


acomunee SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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Plan Full Car Lot 
Loading 

oO 

General food industry utilization of 
full freight car capacities in the shipment 
of foods, where practicable, as a means 
for lightening the drain impossed upon 
the rail carriers by the demands of the 
national defense program, is under study 
by food manufacturers, following the 
launching of such a program by one 
leading food products manufacturer. 

The plan provides for the shipment of 
both inbound raw materials and out- 
bound manufactured products in maxi- 
mum car lots, rather than the minimum 
carloads generally utilized by the food 
trade since the depression era. 


Dehydrated Foods 


Prominent 

° 

Dehydrated soups have come into sud- 
den prominence in the grocery market 
of the country. As the United States 
begins to think in terms of food distri- 
bution to the warring countries, the de- 
hydration process may well be used for 
further economical preservation of fruits 
and vegetables that might otherwise be 
wasted. 

It is reported that some 40,000,000 lbs 
of fruits and vegetables are being de- 
hydrated annually at the present time. 
A huge percentage of this goes into 
dehydrated soups. If the need were to 
arise, 100 American bombers could keep 
Britain fed indefinitely, transporting de- 
hydrated products. 


Buys Another 
Super Market 

12) 

The fifth unit of Johnson’s Food, Inc., 
super markets, has been opened in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., with the acquisition of a unit 
of Giant Foods Stores, Inc., at 1104 Erie 
Boulevard East, reports Laurence A. 
Johnson, president. 

Johnson thus becomes the largest indi- 
vidual store owner in central New York. 
He is also the pioneer super market op- 
erator in this city. The new store is 
being modernized, but operations are 
proceeding in all departments. A va- 
cant property adjoining has also been 
bought and turned into a parking lot. 


Loma Linda Expands 

oO 

The Loma Linda Co., a firm with a 
Seventh Day Adventist background, is 
trying to extend its operations through 
regular grocery stores on the West 
Coast, when previously it had limited 
the distribution of its whole wheat cereal 
and other foods to so-called “health food” 
stores in California. 

Advertising statements for the firm’s 
wheat product, called “Ruskets,” hint 
that 40% of the individual’s needs in 
B-complex vitamins are contained there- 
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Along the Good Front 


in. The 12c, 12-0z package contains 
vitaminized and _ dextrinized _ biscuits, 
recommended for breakfast food, dessert 
or cooking crumbs. 

Salesmen for the firm, which began as 
an outgrowth of the Loma Linda Sani- 
tarium, a health project connected with 
the adventist organization, call them- 
selves “dietary missionaries.” One of the 
tenets of adventism is that the body is 
the temple of the soul. Thus it follows 
that it is only good Christian duty to 
eat healthful food and to help others 
to do the same. 


Food Produced at Home 

12) 

A study completed at the University 
of Maryland shows that about 58% of 
the food consumed by Maryland farm 
families is produced at home, the re- 
maining 42% being purchased. 

Of the home furnished food, milk made 
up 14% and eggs 7%. Nearly 40% of 
all food furnished by the farm was in 
the form of fresh, cured and canned meat. 
Fruit made up only about 9%. 


in this factor, but not up to the prime 
level, are: buttermilk, lean beef, broccoli, 
sweet potatoes, zuccini and squash. 

Among the fruits and vegetables low 
in pantothenic acid are: apples, pineapple 
juice, canned peaches, raisins, prunes, 
turnips, asparagus, bananas, oranges and 
onions. 


- 


Antitrust Enforcement 


Backed 

oO 

Congress has given a green light to 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold with the result that his food in- 
dustry investigation is expected rapidly 
to achieve high gear. The Senate voted 
an increase of $1,000,000 over last year 
in the appropriation for antitrust law 
enforcement. 


Indiana Grocers Favor 
Food Stamps 

° 

Emil C. Baumgart, Lafayette, is the 


new president of the Indiana Retail 
Grocers and Meat Dealers Association, 
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Chocolate Bar in Army 


Emergency Rations 
° 


Oat flour is being used in the Army’s 
emergency rations. A chocolate bar, for- 
tified with vitamin B complex and milk 
solids, contains oat flour to keep it from 
melting. The bar will stand up under 
temperatures from 20° below zero to 120° 
F., it is claimed. 


= 
Another A. & P. 
° 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has opened a new super market at 1651 
McFarland Road, Mount Lebanon, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh. The market has 
12,000 sq ft of floor space. A _hard- 
surfaced parking lot adjoins the market. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKING BUSINESS 
DURING MAY REPORTED UP 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Business conditions in 
the Illinois baking industry for May, 
1941, are reported by the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois as follows: 





May, 1941, Compared With May, 1940 














P antothenic Acid Sources which closed its eleventh annual three- ‘Seine ee haem 
ie) day state convention recently in Indian- 82729 csssccssss: 8 be +4 
Best food sources of pantothenic acid, apolis. He succeeds Ed Helsley, Jr., Ee aad pantey .... - 60 40 

one of the more recently isolated factors Evansville. The association went on May, 1941 pre an 

: : > . ‘ May, ’ pared with April, 1941 
of the vitamin B complex, are egg yolk, record as favoring state-wide adoption r Per cent 

liver and yeast, according to Dr. T. H. of the Federal Government’s Food Stamp a ee sss —— one 

Jukes, University of California, College Plan for distributing surplus commodi- Cake .............. fe 85 15 

of Agriculture, at Davis, Cal. Also rich ties to relief recipients, icumeee’ tacks ae 80 30 

® PILLSBURY BAND SCHEDULES MANY ENGAGEMENTS a 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Band was organized in 1918 by its 
present bandmaster, George A. Collins, service manager for the 
It now has 56 pieces, and each member gives his 
time and energy because music is his hobby and recreation, 
During the past 23 years it has developed 
under Mr. Collins’ direction into an outstanding concert band 
Its services are freely contributed to patri- 
otic, charitable, civic and religious affairs. 
competitive with professional musical units. 


company. 
not his profession. 


in the Northwest. 


It is strictly non- 
July 12-20. 





Already this season it has checked off its schedule con- 
certs at Albert Lea’s colorful Colonel Albert Lea Day celebra- 
tion, at the Austin Elks’ convention and at the Northwest 
Water Carnival at Detroit Lakes. 
future include Lakeville and Farmington, Minn; Clayton, Wis; 
and the Lake Harriet Pavilion, Minneapolis, where it has 
played many return engagements. 
pate in the various parades of the Minneapolis Aquatennial, 


Engagements in the near 


It is scheduled to partici- 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





























| 
‘ : 


if You Would Visit Our Mill—We Will Be 

| Glad to Have You Any Time~You Would 

i Be Astonished at How Carefully We P 
Select Wheat for “‘Thoro-Bread.”’ , 


| | Here we are in the very heart of the finest wheat section 
| of America’s finest bread wheat state,—with a great 
crop this year. a eel 


1 | And yet there’s only a certain carefully chosen part 
yy of this premier wheat which we permit our miller to 
| grind when he is making “Thoro-Bread.” 











And when we say permit that is just what we mean. 


For,—unlike these big city millers,—we step out of the 
office and across to the mill at all hours of the day and 
night,—just to keep an eye on things. 


The point is that the quality of “Thoro-Bread” is about 
as important to-us as our mill property, our grain stor- 


age tanks or even our money in the bank. 
,% 


So you can be sure we keep an eye peeled on its milling, 
—on the cleaning and scouring of the wheat, on the 
milling, on the laboratory and bake testing —— 


And, most of all, on the kind of wheat ground. That 
is really what counts. 


HANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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| 
You Cannot Build a Stable 
Flour Trade on Unstable Quality 
aN We authorize our distributors to * as far as 
they like in assuring customers that °I-H 
= Milled” flours will stand up beside 
The most popular flour in their sales territory, 
the oldest established flour in their trade ter- 
ritory or the most effectively advertised flour 
in their trade territory. | 
“I-H Milled Flours” never bounce save in the 
zest and speed with which they win consumer 
A favor wherever they are introduced. 
The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 
wy KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI fora 
“Ts Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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° NATIONAL 





The thirty-eighth annual convention of the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association held at Pittsburgh recently was one of the best attended meetings of 


the group in many years. 
Penn. 


MACARONI MANUFACTURERS MEET IN PITTSBURGH * 


f 


Headquarters of the convention were at Hotel William 
Picture shows the convention banquet. 





ALLIED TRADES MAKE 
PLANS FOR CONVENTION 


“Something of Direct Benefit” to Member- 
ship to Be Carried Out at A.B.A. 
Meeting in Boston 


New York, N. Y.—F. J. 
president of the Allied Trades of the 


Bergenthal, 


Baking Industry, has addressed a letter 
to the membership regarding the organi- 
zation’s plans for the forthcoming con- 
of the 
ciation in 
Mr. 


association has been conducting activities 


vention American Bakers Asso- 


Boston, Mass. In his letter 


Bergenthal states that “while our 


regularly in support of the baking in- 
dustry, your executive committee feels 
that something of direct benefit to our 


membership should be sponsored this 
year.” 

It is proposed to hold a meeting for 
members of the Allied Trades of the 


Baking Industry during the Boston con- 
vention while the bakers are holding 
“This meeting,” 
according to Mr. Bergenthal, “would be 
devoted to of interest and 
value to allied men, to bring them in- 
spiration, facts about current conditions, 
information concerning general business, 
and discussion of sales problems such 
as allied men face in their daily work.” 

It is also planned to hold a luncheon 
meeting of the allied trades either be- 


fore or after this meeting. 


their closed sessions. 


a program 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW WHEAT BUYER FOR MILL 

W. E. Henry, who up to recently was 
wheat buyer for the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, has made connections with 
C.C.C. office in Chicago. Frank B. Wad- 
dock, formerly in charge of the St. Louis 
office of Uhlmann Grain Co., has become 
associated with the mill as wheat buyer, 
replacing Mr. Henry. 





Industries Have 20 Days to File Briefs or 
Arguments Against Promulgation of Proposed 
Regulations on Health Food Labeling Rules 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Proposed regula- 
tions on labeling statements concerning 
dietary properties of food purporting to 
be or represented for specific dietary uses 
were made public by the Food and Drug 
Administration July 8. 

Because of the effect of the proposed 
regulations on the milling and baking in- 
dustry, the full text of the release is 
presented here. Industries affected have 
20 days to file briefs or arguments 
against the promulgation of the proposed 
regulations. 


PROPOSED FINDINGS OF FACT AND 
REGULATIONS 


It is proposed that, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator by the provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1939, and Reorganization 
Plans No. I and No. IV, and upon the basis 
of the evidence received at the above en- 
titled hearing duly held pursuant to notice 
thereof issued by the Administrator on Aug. 
31, 1940, the following order be promul- 
gated: 


PROPOSED FINDINGS OF FACT 


1. The value of a food for any special 
dietary use is determined by its dietary 
properties, such as the presence or absence 
of a substance or the quantity or altered 
character of a constituent. 

2. Information necessary in order to in- 
form the purchaser of the value of a food 
for a special dietary use includes a state- 
ment of the dietary properties upon which 
its value for such use is based. 

3. Among other dietary properties of food, 
certain vitamins and minerals are known 
to be essential to the normal functioning of 
the human organism; the quantity of any 
vitamin or mineral required is customarity 
expressed in terms of the quantity required 
each day and is referred to as the daily 
requirement. 

4. Deficiency in the intake of any essen- 
tial vitamin, mineral, or other dietary prop- 
erty produces pathological conditions known 
as a deficiency disease, whereas, intake of 
a certain minimum quantity of such sub- 
stance prevents the onset of such conditions. 
5. The value of a food for special dietary 
use may depend on its suitability for the 
treatment of a deficiency disease. 

6. The quantity of a vitamin, mineral, or 


other dietary property necessary to prevent 
a deficiency disease is usually less than the 
quantity necessary for the effective treat- 
ment of that disease. 

7. The quantity and the duration of ad- 
ministration of such a property for the cor- 
rection of such disease may differ under 
different conditions. 

8. Purchasers in general are unaware of 
the quantities of dietary constituents or the 
duration of their consumption necessary for 
the effective treatment of deficiency diseases. 

9. Information required by the purchaser 
to evaluate a food for the correction of 
deficiency diseases includes adequate direc- 
tions for use. 

10. The value of a food for special dietary 
use may depend on its content of one or 
more of the vitamins A (or precursors 
thereof), B,, C, D, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, 
and possibly other vitamins. 

11. The terms “vitamin B,”’ and “thia- 
mine,’’ the terms ‘“‘vitamin C”’ and “ascorbic 
acid,”’ and the terms “riboflavin,” ‘‘vitamin 
B,”’ and “vitamin G,” are synonymous. 

12. Deficiency in the intake of vitamin A 
produces the pathological conditions known 
as nutritional night blindness and as xer- 
ophthalmia. 

13. Vitamin A exists as such in certain 
animal tissues and is produced by the ani- 
mal organism from precursors of vitamin 
A, which include the vegetable pigments 
alpha carotene, beta carotene, gamma caro- 
tene, and cryptoxanthin. 

14. The vitamin A activity of food is de- 
termined by biological assay; an equal weight 
of vitamin A and of each of its known pre- 
cursors, when reacted upon by the animal 
organism, do not all have the same degree 
of activity; none of such precursors has as 
high a degree of activity as vitamin A. 

15. It is necessary, in order fully to inform 
the purchaser of the value of the precursors 
of vitamin A for special dietary use, that 
their activity be measured and stated as 
vitamin A, but that any such precursor 
sold as such be designated by its common 
or usual name and not as vitamin A. 

16. Deficiency in the intake of vitamin B,; 
produces the pathological condition known 
as beriberi. 

17. Deficiency in the intake of vitamin C 
produces the pathological condition known 
as scurvy. 

18. Deficiency in the intake of vitamin D 
produces the pathological conditions known 
as rickets and osteoporosis. 

19. Deficiency in the intake of riboflavin 
produces the pathological condition known 
as ariboflavinosis. 

20. The value of a food for special dietary 
use may depend on its content of one or 
more of the mineral elements calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, iodine and possibly other min- 
eral elements. 

21. Deficiency in the intake of calcium or 
phosphorus produces the pathological condi- 


tions known as rickets and osteoporosis. 

22. Deficiency in the intake of iron results 
in the pathological condition known as nu- 
tritional anemia. 

23. Deficiency in the intake of iodine re- 
sults in the pathological condition known as 
simple goiter. 

24. The minimum daily requirements for 
such vitamins and minerals in the human 
diet are the quantities necessary for the 
prevention of such deficiency diseases. 

25. The requirements of different persons 
for most of the essential vitamins bear a 
relationship to body weight which in turn 
bears a relationship to age groups. Thus, 
for nutritional purposes, with respect to 
these and many other dietary factors, per- 
sons are commonly classed as infants (per- 
sons under one year of age), children (per- 
sons one or more but less than 12 years 
of age), and adults (persons 12 or more 
years of age); children may be further 
classified as the groups less than six, and 
six or more years of age, when nutritional 
requirements bear an unsually close rela- 
tionship to body weight. 

26. The nutritional requirements for vita- 
mins A, B;, C and riboflavin are so corre- 
lated with age, but the requirements for 
vitamin D and minerals are not, 

27. Purchasers generally do not know the 
quantity of vitamins and minerals needed 
to supply their minimum daily requirements. 

28. Information necessary for the pur- 
chaser to evaluate a food for special dietary 
use based on its vitamin or mineral prop- 
erty is a statement of the proportion of the 
minimum daily requirement for such vita- 
min or mineral supplied by a specified quan- 
tity of such food. 

29. To be reasonably useful to the pur- 
chaser, the quantity so specified must be the 
quantity of the food customarily or usually 
consumed during a period of one day, or 
a quantity reasonably suitable for or prac- 
ticable of consumption during a period of 
one day. 

30. The quantity of vitamin A in a food 
is expressed as the biologically measured 
activity of vitamin A and its precursors in 
terms of United States Pharmacopoeia units 
(commonly referred to as U.S.P. units). 

31. The quantity of vitamin B, in a food 
is expressed by weight in terms of the 
metric system or by United States Pharma- 
copoeia units (commonly referred to as 
U.S.P. units). 

32. The quantity of vitamin C in a food 
is expressed by weight in terms of the 
metric system or by United States Pharma- 
copoeia units (commonly referred to as 
U.S.P. units). 

33. The quantity of vitamin D in a food 
is expressed in terms of United States Phar- 
macopoeia units (commonly referred to as 
U.S.P. units). 

34. The quantity of riboflavin in a food 
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is expressed by 
metric system. 

35. The quantities of calcium, phosphorus, 
iron and iodine in foods are commonly ex- 
pressed by weight in terms of the metric 
system. 

36. Because of variations in body weight 
and other factors, the minimum daily re- 
quirements of individuals for vitamins vary, 
even among persons in the same age groups; 
but in the cases of vitamins A, B;, C, D 
and riboflavin the variation within any age 
group is of such narrow range that a mini- 
mum daily requirement for any such vita- 
min can be prescribed for different age 
groups, and the ingestion of the quantity 
so prescribed will prevent any clinically 
significant manifestation of the deficiency 
disease characteristic of deficiency of such 
vitamin. 

37. The minimum daily requirement for 
vitamin A is as follows: 

For infants, 1,500 U.S.P. units. 

For children, more than 1 but less than 12 
years of age, 3,000 U.S.P. units. 

For any person 12 or more years of age, 
4,000 U.S.P. units. 

38. The minimum daily requirement for 
vitamin B, is as follows: 

For infants, 0.25 mg. (83 U.S.P. units). 

For children more than 1 but less than 
6 years, 0.5 mg. (167 U.S.P. units). 

For children 6 or more but less than 12 
years old, 0.75 mg. (250 U.S.P. units). 

For a person 12 or more years old, 1 mg. 
(333 U.S.P. units). 

39. The minimum daily requirement for 
vitamin C is as follows: 

For infants, 10 mg. (200 U.S.P. units). 

For children more than 1 but less than 
12 years old, 20 mg. (400 U.S.P. units). 

For a person 12 or more years old, 30 mg. 
(600 U.S.P. units), 

40. The minimum daily requirement for 
vitamin D is 400 units for any person, irre- 
spective of age, except as hereinafter noted 
in respect of vitamin D contained in cows’ 
milk and evaporated milk. 

41. The minimum daily requirement for 
riboflavin is as follows: 

For an infant, 0.5 mg. 

For a person 12 or more years old, 2.0 mg 

42. The minimum daily requirement for 
riboflavin for children one year or more but 
less than 12 years of age has not been estab- 
lished. 

43. A given quantity of vitamin D con- 
sumed in cows’ milk or evaporated milk is 
more efficacious in the prevention of rickets 
than the same quantity of vitamin D con- 
sumed in other carriers, but the minimum 
daily requirement of vitamin D when con- 
sumed in cows’ milk or evaporated milk has 
not been established. 

44. Cows’ milk containing 135 units of 
vitamin D per quart, and evaporated milk 
containing 7.5 U.S.P. units of vitamin D 
per avoirdupois ounce, usually will prevent 
clinical rickets when fed to normal infants 
in customary quantities. 

45. Cows’ milk and evaporated milk with 
increased vitamin D content are customarily 
marketed at two levels of vitamin D con- 
tent, 400 U.S.P. units and 135 U.S.P. units 
per quart in the case of milk, and 22.2 
U.S.P. units and 7.5 U.S.P. units per avoir- 
dupois ounce in the case of evaporated milk. 

46. In the absence of established fact as 
to the minimum daily requirement for vita- 
min D carried in cows’ milk and evaporated 
milk, information essential to the purchaser 
concerning the value of such milk and evap- 
orated milk for special dietary use based on 
its vitamin D content includes at least a 


weight in terms of the 
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statement of the number of U.S.P. units of 
vitamin D in a specified quantity of such 
milk or evaporated milk. 

47. The prevalence of rickets among in- 
fants and children is such that information 
essential to purchasers concerning the value 
of cows’ milk for special dietary use based 
on a vitamin D content increased to less 
than 135 U.S.P. units per quart, includes 
at least the statement that additional vita- 
min D should be supplied from other sources. 

48. Because of variations in body weight, 
in the quantity of food ingested, and in 
other factors, it is impracticable to estab- 
lish minimum daily requirements applicable 
to the needs of infants generally for cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron, and iodine. 

49. Because of variations in the body 
weight and other factors, individuals other 
than infants have varying minimum daily 
requirements for minerals. In the cases 
of calcium, phosphorus, iron, and iodine, 
the variation is of such narrow range that 
a minimum daily requirement for any such 
mineral can be prescribed, and the inges- 
tion of the quantity so prescribed will pre- 
vent any clinically significant manifestation 
of the deficiency disease characteristic of a 
deficiency of such mineral, except as speci- 
fied in Finding 50 with respect to pregnant 
and lactating women. 

50. During pregnancy and lactation the 
requirements of women for calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron are increased. 

51. The minimum daily requirement for 
calcium and for phosphorus is 750 milli- 
grams for any person more than one year of 
age, except any pregnant or lactating woman 
for whom 1.5 grams is the minimum daily 
requirement. 

52. The minimum daily requirement for 
iron is 7.5 milligrams for a child more than 
one but less than six years of age, 10 milli- 
grams for a person six or more years of 
age, except any pregnant or lactating woman 
for whom 15 milligrams is the minimum 
daily requirement. 

53. The minimum daily requirement for 
iodine is 0.1 milligram for any person more 
than one year of age. 

54. In order fully to inform purchasers of 
the value of a food for special dietary use by 
pregnant or lactating women based in whole 
or in part on its mineral property in respect 
of calcium, phosphorus, or iron, a statement 
of the proportion of the minimum daily 
requirement furnished thereby must include 
the proportion for such women, or a state- 
ment that the proportion stated is not ap- 
plicable to their requirements. 

55. Simple goiter is endemic to certain 
geographical areas in the United States, be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the iodine con- 
tent of the water and other foods in those 
areas. 

56. Federal and state public health au- 
thorities seek to encourage and increase 
the consumption of iodine in those areas. 

57. As a means of supplying adequate 
quantities of iodine to the diet in those 
areas, such authorities have induced the 
manufacturers of salt, inasmuch as salt is 
common to all adequate diets, to produce 
iodized salt by the addition to salt of 0.023% 
by weight of potassium iodide, equivalent to 
0.0176% iodine. 

58. The distribution of iodized salt has 
resulted in a great decrease in the incidence 
of simple goiter in those areas. 

59. Under the program so agreed upon 
between health authorities and salt manu- 
facturers, the quantity of iodine in the usual 


(Continued on page 37.) 


J.B. DEHAVEN SUCCEEDS 
H. G. ATWOOD IN OFFICE 


Elected President of Allied Mills, Inc., to 
Fill Vacancy Left by Death of 
Feed Manufacturer 
Cuicaco, I1t.—John B. DeHaven, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Allied Mills, 
Inc., has been elected president of the 
firm to succeed the late Hinckley G. 

Atwood, who died on June 27. 

Thomas G. Lovelace, vice president of 
the Commercial Merchants Bank & Trust 
Co., Peoria, was named a director for 
Mr. Atwood’s unexpired term. Harold 
J. Buist, secretary-treasurer, was elected 
executive vice president and treasurer, 
and Elmer W. Lenz was elected secre- 
tary. 

Mr. DeHaven, formerly of Peoria, IIL, 
but now of Chicago, was for many years 
an associate of Mr. Atwood in the Ameri- 
can Milling Co. and Allied Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRADE BODIES PROTEST 
ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Produce Exchange membership has unan- 
imously adopted a resolution opposing 
the St. Lawrence waterway project, a 
copy of which has been forwarded to 
President Roosevelt, with the request that 
he reconsider the allocation of funds for 
the proposed preliminary work on the 
development. 

Other responsible New York City 
groups, such as the Merchants +Associa- 
tion, the Maritime Association, New 
York Board of Trade, the chambers of 
commerce of all of the boroughs and 
many other organizations of commercial 
and shipping interests, have urged simi- 
lar action. These groups feel that such 
a route would divert a substantial volume 
of trade from this city, possibly causing 
serious economic repercussions. 

Mayor La Guardia’s statement before 
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35-YEAR MAN 


When Harry G. Cowan, district 
manager for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., at Minneapolis, was at the-home 
offices of his company recently, he 
was presented with a gold pin con- 
taining a ruby. The gift was in 
honor of Mr. Cowan’s 35 years of 
service to the firm, and the presenta- 
tion was made by Howard Kellogg, 
Sr., president of the company. There 
are only a few employees of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons who outrank Mr. 
Cowan in length of service. 





the House rivers and harbors committee, 
in supporting the St. Lawrence project 
was sharply criticized. The mayor said 
that, if the power feature were removed, 
opposition to the seaway would disappear. 
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FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
UP IN THIRD QUARTER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Freight carload- 
ings in the third quarter of 1941 are ex- 
pected to be about 14.8% above loadings 
in the same quarter of 1940, according to 
estimates just compiled by the 13 Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards and furnished to 
Ralph Budd, transportation commission- 
er of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. 

Loadings for the third quarter of 1940, 
estimated carloadings for the third quar- 
ter of 1941, and the percentage of in- 
crease for each of the commodities follow: 








Carloadings———, 





WILLIAM D. BLEIER HONORED IN NEW YORK 


More than 100 bakers, allied tradesmen and personal friends of William D. 


Bleier, who recently resigned as New York manager of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., to become vice president and treasurer of the Bronx Baking 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., attended a surprise dinner in his honor at the Waldorf 
. Astoria Hotel in New York City recently. Seated at the head table, left to right, 
are: Edward G. Broenniman, vice president of Standard Milling Co; M. Lee Mar- 








eC 
% esti- 
Esti- mated 
Actual mated in- 
Commodity— 1940 1941 crease 
a ee 346,614 382,565 10.4 
Flour, meal and oth- 
er mill products... 193,653 208,221 7.5 
Hay, straw, alfalfa... 14,416 15,722 9.1 
Cottonseed and prod- 
ucts, except oil.... 8,310 8,422 1.3 
EAVORROON cc ccccacece 168,181 171,931 2.2 
Poultry and dairy 
products .......+... 25,342 26,890 6.1 
Fertilizers, all kinds. 73,883 80,609 9.1 
* 





shall, chairman of the board of directors and president of Continental Baking Co; 
William D. Bleier, guest of honor; Ellis C. Baum, director of the cake division, 
Continental Baking Co; Judge Benjamin Schrieber, New York State Supreme Court; 
Thomas L. Smith, president of Standard Brands, Inc., and Harry C. Lautensack, 
vice president of Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


* 7 grades of All-Purpose Family flours. 
¢ 5 grades of Biscuit flours. 
¢ Spring Fancy Short Patent flour. 


COVE Win G THE * Wholewheat and Graham flours. 
* DAINTY Food Products in packages lan 
* Wholewheat Pancake 


* Insured Cake flour 


* Pancake * Cream Breakfast Farina 
* Buckwheat Pancake * Wheat Cereal 
* BAKERY FLOURS ~ 
| * 3 lines, 5 grades each, Kansas Bakers 
e * 6 grades Spring Bakers 
* 4 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


* CRACKER FLOURS 


*2 grades Sponge Flours. 
* 1 grade Dough Flour 


A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experience 


and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 





Coeaee Pane 
0 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, : . 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Chicago Office: Boston Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
844 Rush Street 24 Federal Street ~. 
Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. a 
Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 


Telephone No. Superior 1053 








25466 
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“Yes, Mister, 
Flour sales to phy baker 


and grocerAiccounts 











Business IS GOOD. You sell with confidence when you 
offer the flour products of this company to your customers. 
Thru 200 of our own buying stations, we carefully select the choicest milling and baking wheats 
from Missouri to Idaho. Skilled cereal chemists and expert technical millers oversee every step of 
our milling operations. Direct service on main transcontinental railways afford speedy shipment to 
coast-to-coast destinations. Thru the widespread facilities of our mills, you can offer your accounts 
—grocery or bakery—the finest type of hard spring wheat flours, hard winter wheat flours, soft red 


winter wheat flours, and Pikes Peak Cake Flour~—in straight or assorted cars. 





caemidemandaninnes 


10-Second Vacations 
FOR BUSY SALESMEN 







| KR Profitable flour markets are available in certain unassigned 
territories. Write today for further information. There are 


definite advantages in handling the products of this company. 























wa WHO HAVE TO STAY ON THE JOB 
27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
| Sewing the Baker Uf America for ver 5b Yeats 
THE lade MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: Demet, COLORADO 
es 
Put yourself in this picture, riding thru the rugged 


majesty of the Rockies...fording roaring streams, 
living in the out-of-doors, making camp at night 
in the shadow of snow-capped peaks. This is 
Eagle River Canyon, famed for fishing and hunting. 





Photo Courtesy Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. 
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Russian “Invasion” 


@ Her Frontier Was 
Guarded by a Lone 
Soldier... in 1892 


Hitler’s current drive into Russia has 
set the news commentators and analysts 
to reviewing other invasions of the vast 
But there’s one Russian “in- 
vasion” in history they all miss. 

William C. Edgar, then the dynamic 
editor of THe MILLER, 
crossed Germany’s eastern border into 
Russia in the winter of 1892 . . . but 
His mission was 
delivery of a huge cargo of flour and 


country. 


NorTH WESTERN 


on an errand of mercy. 


corn meal, donated by the milling indus- 
try of the United States as relief for 
the destitute peasants during the tragic 
that followed a disas- 
trous crop failure. 

The story of the gigantic task of ap- 
pealing for and gathering the many dona- 
tions is a vital part of the history and 
tradition of THe Norruwesrern MILieEr’s 


Russian famine 


service to the industry. 
Particularly interesting in the light of 





@ IN APPRECIATION @ 


| 4 < 
\ ‘4tee® 
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Prince Cantacuzine, Russian min- 
ister to the United States, in 1893 
presented this golden flagon to Wil- 
liam C. Edgar in the name of the 
Emperor as a token of his apprecia- 
tion for THE NorTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER’S Russian Relief movement of 


1891-92. 
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“A power of this here reformin’,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of 
Z the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 
C that used to be around here who had a idea 
that when a hawg went wild an’ 
—turned off into a timber runner, 


] >< —| —— you could convert him 
\Yu_ = ==" back into bein’ civilized 


> 


direction. 





that reformin’ a critter that’ 8 
gone wrong is a matter of pennin’ 
him up, makin’ him home-lovin’ 
~ an’ treatin’ his disposition to about a peck 
Q- oS a ear corn a day until favorable results is noted.” 


‘reminds me of a feller 


by headin’ him off an’ 
startin’ him runnin’ t’other 
Well, sir, I don’t 
allow there’s any virtue to 
that, an’ my experience is 








present-day developments is the account 
of Mr. Edgar’s journey into Russia. It 
is told in his record of the relief move- 
ment and the trip. 

Traveling by train from Berlin toward 
the Russian border, Mr. Edgar wrote 
that he had heard of the armed sentries 
who paced constantly back and forth 
along the line separating the dominions 
of the German emperor from those of 
the tsar of Russia. 

“The English and American papers 
had recently had much to say about the 
massing of Russian troops on the fron- 
tier,” his account records, “and I eagerly 
peered from the car window to catch my 
first glimpse of grim-visaged soldiery, or 
see some evidence of that immediate 
readiness to plunge into war, which 
Russia was popularly supposed to be 
exhibiting. 

“Instead, a narrow-river crossed by the 
railway, a winding path along its shores, 
and there on the Russian boundary line, 
the terrible frontier bristling with bayo- 
nets, was one lone, gray-clad soldier, 
leaning on his gun and watching the on- 
coming train with an air of idle curiosity 
and good-natured interest. . . . He was 
the only human being in sight. He stood 
for mighty Russia—Russia the terrible.” 

Russia, it appears, was not staging an 
“all out” defense in those days. 

And she had little reason to defend 
herself against Mr. Edgar’s “invasion.” 
For it was one of those noble works that, 
as Tue NorrHwesTerN MILuer said edi- 
torially in promoting the movement, 
“send the blood coursing toward the 


heart and make one think that humanity, 
with all its faults and sins, is, after all, 
noble and generous.” 


HOW BREAD WAS USED 
TO DECEIVE THE GAULS 


Ovid, 48 B.C.-14 A.D., affords us a 
clear illustration of the use of the mor- 
tar for crushing grain in recounting the 
story of the cause of the adoration of 
Jupiter Pistor, god of the millers. 

His story is that at some mythological 
period the capital was beleaguered by 
the savage Gauls; and the city, hard 
pressed for food, appealed to Jupiter. 
He convened a meeting of the gods, and 
after hearing their views of the situation 
dissented from them all. 

Addressing Vesta, divine goddess of 
the bakeries, he said: “Do thou, Vesta, 
so manage that the bread which is scarce 
in the city shall be thought by the Gauls 
to be superabundant. Desert not thy 
abode (the bakehouse); whatever un- 
ground grain there may be let the hol- 
low machine (the mortar) bruise it. 
Knead it with the hand, and let the fire 
bake it upon the hearth.” 

Vesta accomplished her task, and at 
midnight Jupiter awoke the sleeping city 
and ordered the garrison to hurl upon 
the enemy that succor which least of all 
they could spare. “Sleep departs, and in 
agitation, by reason of these strange, 
dark sayings, they make inquiries one 
with another what succor it is they would 
be unwilling, yet were ordered to resign. 


Lo! it seems to them it is bread. There-« 
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fore, they hurl down the gifts of Ceres, 
which, thrown below, rattled over hel- 
mets and long bucklers. All hope thus 
deserts the Gauls that, while bread could 
be thrown away in such abundance, the 
city could ever be reduced by famine. 
They thereupon retire; and for this rea- 
son was erected the marble altar to 
Jupiter the Pistor.” 

This stood in the temple of Jupiter 
on the capitol; and here, the bakers and 
millers rendered offerings to the god, 
invoking his blessing on their affairs. 


Ergot Is Valuable .. . 
. . . rye fungus worth $1 Ib 
Ergot, the fungus infected grains of 
rye, is valuable. The dark bluish-gray 
colored grains found in rye are worth 
about $1 Ib. 

This material has been thrown away 
as screenings, or put in bins of grain, 
making the mixture come within the 
limits of the government standards for 
rye used for food. 

There are approximately 250,000 lbs 
of ergot imported into the United States 
each year from Europe. During the 
war in Spain, which country is the main 
source of the material, this amount was 
difficult to obtain. Now that the war 
has spread over the whole continent, it 
will be more difficult to supply the de- 
mand and find ways of transporting it 
to this country. 

There were approximately 60,000 lbs 
of ergot of rye produced in the United 
States last year, through the efforts and 
co-operation of the small elevators and 
grain buyers in the Northwest in the 
vicinity of the Twin Cities. 

The screenings ordinarily used in stock 
foods, or in many instances discarded, 
is the source. The ergot has to be picked 
out by hand, as it is about the same size 
as the grain and mechanical means have 
not been successful in separating the 
ergot from the good grain, weed seeds, 
insects and other material found in the 
screenings. 

During 1939 a total of nearly 100,000 
Ibs of ergot was saved in the North- 
west, and at current prices this meant 
something over $100,000 that was dis- 
tributed to the savers for a previously. 
unsaved and unwanted by-product. 

The normal needs of this country, as 
indicated by import figures, are some- 
thing over 300,000 lbs per year.—Grain 
&-Feed Review. 
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FURTHER GUESSING 


N the record, we find that we started something 

sixty days or so ago when we commented on the 
considerable milling capacity, at that time estimated 
to be about 12,000 barrels daily, recently retired from 
production, a considerable part of it because of un- 
profitable conditions in the industry. Now everybody 
is emphasizing it, and the estimates on suspended 
activity have grown to 25,000 barrels or more. Fur- 
thermore, milling concerns, which formerly kept their 
plans to discontinue under cover and their willingness 
to sell their properties as well concealed as possible, 
recently have been openly hawking their mills and 
broadcasting their decisions to liquidate. 


This is, indeed, a new order. It has, at very least, 
the virtue of entire frankness, whatever may be its 
effect upon the sale value of the properties so offered 
or upon the value of other mills which may, for any 
reason, come upon the market from time to time. Yet 
that is as it may be, and it is worthy of note that for 
every mill which voluntarily retires from the field 
there are sufficient potential buyers to insure a market 
“at a price.’ In point is a recent instance in the 
Southwest in which, due to the death of the head of a 
small milling enterprise, the property was fairly 
openly offered for sale, with four potential buyers 
immediately appearing and actual competition result- 
ing in its sale at a price which by no means sug- 
gested a state of dead and goneness in the business 
of flour milling. 

It is worthy of note that of all these mills listed 
as retired from production, only two of any con- 
siderable importance are wholly eliminated, one by 
fire and the other by dismantling. All of the others 
are merely “benched” for the present game. Further- 
more, several recent transfers of physically sound and 
well located milling properties probably presage even 
greater activity in production than under their former 
ownership. To some extent, in one instance quite 
notably, this represents replacement of production,— 
transfer of activities from mills perhaps only tem- 
porarily out of position to plants more advantageously 
situated. 


At heart of this matter of units engaged in flour 
production, as well as of their location and ownership, 
is, of course, the total production of flour. The only 
authentic figures so far available for the milling year 
recently closed are those of our own compilation, 
published last issue. These data show, for mills repre- 
senting about two thirds of the country’s total produc- 
tion, an increase of about one per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. The same figures show a decline from 
72 to 69 per cent in the activity of the southwestern 
group, approximately the same decline in the North- 
west and a very slight gain at Buffalo. Somewhat 
curiously, considering transportation difficulties, West 
Coast mills operated more actively. 

What significance attaches to purchases of fairly 
important properties—amounting to about 12,000 bar- 
rels daily production in several recent weeks—by 
larger companies of the industry will be revealed only 
by the future. In other industries concentrations of 
ownership have tended to stabilize, if not actually to 
improve, conditions in those industries. This has not 
been true of milling. On the contrary, the past fifteen 
years of steadily growing concentration of control have 
witnessed the greatest decline in what, for lack of a 
better word, may be called “normal” operating profits 
in the entire history of milling. 

There is, however, little to warrant the conclusion, 
even any inference, that this is a matter of cause and 
effect. On the contrary, so great and widespread have 
been the changes in all things affecting milling that it 
would be impossible to argue that any single thing, 
perhaps least of all centralization of ownership, has 
reduced per unit earnings. Adversities include the 
uninterrupted growth in buying power of large bakers, 
steadily mounting chain distribution of flour, the ac- 
complishments of science in tending to make all flour 
more nearly uniform, and, finally but highly important, 
socialization of marketing reaching its present climax 


in virtual control by government of milling’s sole raw 
material. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


All of these things apparently add up to a state 
of uncertainty in milling comparable to, on an in- 
finitesimally smaller scale, and also a part of the mighty 
economic and political changes so tragically going on 
in all of the world’s affairs. This mere suspension of 
a few or many milling units has, of course, a certain, 
if still somewhat vague, significance. Yet to construe 
it simply as meaning that there will be that much more 
flour to be made by other millers with consequent 
easing of pressure to sell would be quite as mistaken 
as a wild rush by active and successful millers to get 
in and get their share of the volume swag would 
be destructive of reasonable profits. 

Our own “guess” of several weeks ago that the 
present confusion in the whole country’s economics 
presages a better day for flour milling, quite apart 
from these transient changes within the industry, is 
here repeated, in some part perhaps because already 
quite definite improvement in conditions gives us mod- 
est, and much too infrequent, opportunity to say “We 
told you so.” Yet these better days assuredly will 
not be realized if millers become overconfident that 
the surest way to get to town is not to spare the 
horses. Particularly considering the government dom- 
inated wheat market and impending wider application 
of new dealish controls over all industry, there never 
was a time when millers had greater need to keep 
their feet firmly on the ground. 
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FAIRNESS THE FIRST NEED 


O far as we can see the much spotted upswing in 

prices, with its accompaniment of growing fear of 
widespread price inflation and a rising tide of price- 
control threats from Washington, is chiefly due to the 
monkey-on-a-grapevine performance of the administra- 
tion in favoring moderate advances in some directions 
while getting tough in others. It has emphasized its 
desire for further advances in farm products and 
wages, while issuing public threats directed at process- 
ors and distributors of the products of farm crops 
and of commodities created by wage paid labor. 

We also observe it continuously flirting with new 
schemes, perhaps of minor importance but of consid- 
erable moment in creating lack of confidence in both 
its acts and intents. We note, for instance, proposals 
to put special taxes on sales promotion of commodi- 
ties the use of which it believes should’ be curtailed. 
On the same line, some of the men high in authority 
have suggested government restraints on selling meth- 
ods by requiring larger down payments and shortened 
installment periods on time purchases. A system of 
rationing which would make border line commodities 
equally available to rich and poor at the same price 
also has been played with. 

Turning in another direction, we find chiefs of 
OPACS riding herd on motor car prices by undertak- 
ing to grant increases to some manufacturers and to 
deny them to others, differentiations being based on 
how much money one company may be making and a 
competitor company may not be making. Not only 
is this matter of reward for management efficiency 
obviously none of Mr. Leon Henderson’s business, but 
the whole idea of the government’s undertaking to 
equalize competitive prices, even if there were any 
law for it, is repugnant to the entire philosophy of 
free and fair enterprise and what is known as the 
American way of living and working. 

All of these things unquestionably cause a large 
sector of informed public opinion to look upon Mr. 
Henderson’s organization and his own too loud and 
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too frequent clamor as just some more social philos- 
ophy instead of a fair and serious effort to meet the 
very grave need for a practically effective brake on 
commodity price inflation, although it is no more than 
keeping company with the government’s own financial 
inflation through reckless seizure and spending of the 
people’s earnings and savings. It is perfectly clear 
to any mind this side of senility that a wage of ten 
to thirteen dollars a day for semi-skilled union mem- 
bers and agricultural “golden age parity” for farm 
products are hopelessly incompatible with price pres- 
sures on bread, refrigerators and living quarter rentals. 

It is our guess that if Congress would authorize 
and the President appoint a small group of reasonably 
well known and respected men equipped with just 
simple Cape Codder intelligence and fairness-of mind 
and authorize it to proceed with the vital job of 
impeding inflationary tendencies without interference 
by political considerations, including Presidential whims 
and unrelated social philosophies, it would be found 
that American industry, management, labor and public 
opinion as a whole would be going along with the 
program as readily as it is heartily willing to do in 
matters affecting our military preparations. 

But threatening headlines will not do it, pronuncia- 
mentos by Leon the Lion will not do it, intimidation 
will not do it. Nothing will do it so long as any 
substantial part of the procedure violates what the 
people of this country, rightly or wrongly, like to 
regard as the spirit of fair play. 
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THE GROWERS’ SIDE 


Aco thinking and even minded correspondent 
in Kansas, where growers are rebelling against 
the application of the wheat marketing quota and its 
heavy price penalties says our recent remarks on that 
subject make good reading for anyone not informed 
about the position of these protesting growers. 

Nonco-operating growers, he points out, are not 
protesting against the principle of the marketing 
quota but against what they feel was a double-cross in 
multiplying the amount of the penalty after their acres 
were seeded. They had, he says, all along accepted 
the steady build-up in restrictions on production, the 
sixty-five cent loan to and only to favored co-operators, 
the diffusion of wheat growing to cotton lands, all of 
the pressures and subsidies regarded as wrong-in- 
principle. They took these on the chin and standing. 

But now they find government hitting below the 
belt with what they regard as a price fine of more 
than three times the rate at the time they seeded their 
acres. It is this, our correspondent says, that is at 
the heart of the grower protests, and he makes no 
bones of holding with them. He insists we missed this 
point entirely. 

Very likely in some measure we did and in doing 
so had plenty of distinguished, at least highly placed, 
company. For we note that at a special meeting of 
the House Committee on Agriculture late last week, 
not less than twenty members said they did not under- 
stand that part of the bill raising the parity and also 
the noncompliance fine. Even Representative Clifford 
Hope, minority leader in the committee and supporter 
of nearly all new deal farm legislation, expressed 
himself as favoring some amelioration, perhaps by 
permitting growers to sell their normal production or 
feed the excess to their stock without paying a fine 
on it. A week ago we predicted that by next year 
Congress would be struggling to find ways to “relieve” 
farmers suffering from the effects of “relief.” A poor 
prophecy, since it happened not next year but next 
week, 

Yet, just now the correspondent we quote and 
another in Oklahoma who takes much the same posi- 
tion probably are thinking straighter than we are in 
the matter of the justice back of this-present farm 
rebellion. Perhaps in some sense their protests, and 
the grower rebellion itself, justify our major premise 
—that political petting by vote-minded government 
and bungling socialization of agriculture or anything 
else can lead only to confusion worse confounded and, 
equally inevitably, to more grabbing for both ears of 
the government money bag. 
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“Counsel on Request” 


Many millers and members of the grain 
trade discuss their forward plans with us. 


We are always glad to give them any bene- 
fits to be derived from counsel based on 
long banking experience, as well as experi- 
ence in the milling industry and grain 
trade. 


That is an essential part of a good banking 
job; the part that causes confidence to 
grow,—and endure. 


We welcome new accounts. 
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‘Types and Grades of Flour 


From “Studies for Flour Salesmen,” a Series of Bulletins Published by the 
Millers National Federation 


LL types and grades of wheat flour 
A are made from one raw material 
by a comparatively simple grind- 
ing and bolting process. To classify and 
describe the products of such a manu- 
facturing operation would appear to be 
an easy task. This might be true if all 
wheats were alike; all mills built, flowed 
and operated the same, and all of the 
thousand and one other variables elim- 
inated. 

Fortunately all wheats are not alike. 
Differences in variety, in climatic condi- 
tions, in soils and in other factors all 
influence the composition, quality and 
characteristics of our raw material. No 
two mills are exactly alike and the con- 
ditions under which they operate vary 
between mills and from day to day in the 
same mill. 

Flour may be just a general term for 
a single commodity as far as the public 
is concerned. Not so with us. We are 
dealing with flours—and must know 
their many differences. Wheat flours 
may be classified in several ways. 

Under the Food, Drug and Cosmetics 
Act of 1938 definitions and standards of 
identity are set up for (a) Flour, White 
Flour, Wheat Flour, Plain Flour; (b) 
Enriched Flour; (c) Bromated Flour; 
(d) Enriched Bromated Flour; (e) 
Durum Flour; (f) Self-Rising Flour, 
Self-Rising White Flour, Self-Rising 
Wheat Flour; (g) Enriched Self-Rising 
Flour; (h) Phosphated Flour, Phos- 
phated White Flour, Phosphated Wheat 
Flour; (i) Whole Wheat Flour, Gra- 
ham Flour, Entire Wheat Flour; (j) 
Bromated Whole Wheat Flour, Bro- 
mated Graham Flour, Bromated Entire 
Wheat Flour and (k) Whole Durum 
Wheat Flour. Refer to federal regula- 
tions for details under this classification. 
Our present interest is chiefly with the 
first group which is concerned only 
with white flour. 

In ordinary commercial practice, flour 
type is determined by the class of wheat 
from which it is made. Under official 
grain standards of the United States, 
wheat is divided into seven classes as 
follows: 

I Hard Red Spring 
II Durum 

III Red Durum 

IV Hard Red Winter 
V Soft Red Winter 

VI White 

VII Mixed 

Each class is divided into two or more 
subclasses. Class or subclass titles are 
frequently used to designate flour types. 
More general terms are also used at 
times such as hard or soft, spring or 
winter, red or white, etc. 


The basic characteristics of any flour 
are naturally dependent upon the type 
and quality of the wheat from which it is 
milled. 

Flour grade depends primarily upon 
the degree of refinement in milling, or 
the extent to which certain portions of 
the total flour have been excluded. This 
leads directly to a consideration of such 
terms as patents, straights, clears and 
low grades. 

The wheat berry consists of three 
principal parts, (a) seed coat or bran; 
(b) germ, and (c) endosperm. The out- 
er coat represents from 12% to 15% of 
the total weight; the germ 2% to 214%; 
the remainder is endosperm. 

By usual milling practices, approxi- 
mately 72% to 74% of the weight of the 
wheat may be recovered as flour. This 
total flour is called a straight or 100% 
flour. If any portion of the lower qual- 
ity flour is removed, the remainder is 
called a patent, the part removed being 
second clear or low grade. Another 
portion may be separated as first clear 
or fancy clear. The percentage repre- 
sented by each grade may be varied at 
the discretion of the miller. Patent thus 
becomes an indefinite term and may refer 
to any portion of the total flour short 
of 100%. 

It is at once evident that numerous 
combinations of types and grades are 
possible. Add to this the variations in 
composition and quality within individual 
types and varieties of wheat and the 
problem of flour classification becomes 
highly complicated. 

Certain very general classifications are 
in use that serve most of the ordinary 
needs. Thus the term “hard wheat 
flour” may be expected to suggest a bak- 
ers’ grade suitable for bread making 
purposes. “Hard red spring” or “hard 
red winter” or “hard white” are some- 
what more restrictive. “Family flour” 
or “family patent” usually refers to an 
intermediate or softer grade for all- 
around home baking use. “Soft” or 
“soft wheat flour” is the logical desig- 
nation of those types used for biscuit, 
cake and pastry baking. 

Coming to the more specific uses in the 
highly specialized fields of commercial 
manufacture we find that great care is 
exercised in the selection of types of 
wheat and grades of flour to meet these 
more exacting requirements. It is often 
necessary to spend much time and effort 
in determining the type, grade and 
quality of flour that will produce opti- 
mum results under a fixed set of condi- 
tions. 

Bread, cake, cracker, biscuit, pie, 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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WHEAT POLICY TOPIC 
FOR AGRICULTURISTS 


Canadian Society Discusses Resolution Urg- 
ing Advisory Committee to Consult 
With Dominion Government 

Win nireG, Man.—Discussion of a reso- 
lution proposed by Dr. K. W. Neatby, 
urging the set-up of an advisory com- 
mittee of technical agriculturists, farm- 
ers, representatives and others to advise 
the government on its wheat policy, fea- 
tured the regional meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Society of Technical Agricultur- 
ists, at the Brandon 
Farm on July 12. 

George Paterson, Canadian trade com- 


Experimental 


missioner in Great Britain, who attended 
the opening sessions of the Wheat Con- 
ference in Washington last week, out- 
lined the food situation in Great Britain 
and dealt with commodities Canada is 
called upon to supply. 

Dr. Neatby, agricultural director, The 
North-West Line Elevators’ Association, 
contended that the Dominion government 
last fall had had an excellent opportunity 
to assist materially in correcting the ills 
of Canadian agriculture, but had failed 
to make use of the opportunity. No 
effort had been made to retain necessary 
grass and legume seed supplies in the 
West to fill requirements in the regrass- 
ing program included in the 
wheat policy, he said. 

Dr. Neatby suggested that the gov- 
ernment should contact all competent au- 


present 


thorities and give careful consideration 
to all suggestions and recommendations 
in the formation of an advisory commit- 
tee. 

“Specific recommendations entirely di- 
vorced from political considerations could 
then be offered to the government,” he 
added. 

Dr. Neatby, W. J. Parker, president 
of the Manitoba Pool Elevators, Ltd., 
and R. D. Colquette, editor of the Coun- 
try Guide, were chosen to redraft the 
proposed resolution and submit it to the 
membership of the Manitoba C.S.T.A. 
at an early date for further considera- 
tion. 

Professor T. J. Harrison, assistant 
commissioner, Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, outlined markets for “wheat sub- 
stitute” 
ject, Mr. Parker, who also operates a 
farm near Winnipeg, contended that 
other grain crops cannot be expected to 
take up the reduction in wheat acreage. 

“Think what nature had on the land 
before we turned it upside down,” he 
said. “We must base agriculture on 
grassland economy and grassland psy- 
chology.” 

Mr. Parker referred to the recent 
Northern Great Plains Grassland con- 
ference at Mandan, N. D., and con- 
tended that at least 6,000,000 acres in 
western Canada should be put into grass. 

“Nature built this land with idle grass. 
A long term policy is needed even if it 
has to be on a very broad outline. A 
continuation of the present policy will 


crops. In discussing this sub- 


The farmers must 
get aid to regrass,” he added. 

Other speakers dealt with the livestock 
industry as related to the government 
wheat policy and also the effect on soils 
of the 1941 wheat acreage reduction pro- 
gram. The effect of a planned agricul- 
ture coupled with minimum prices for 
agricultural commodities on basic land 
values and agricultural credits, was also 
discussed. 


destroy the soils. 
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CROPS IN EASTERN CANADA 
DETERIORATE DURING JUNE 


Orrawa, Ont.—A Canadian crop re- 
port issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on July 8 gives the latest in- 
formation regarding crops in Ontario 
and the eastern provinces. Prolonged 
dry weather combined with excessive heat 
resulted in serious deterioration of all 
crops in Ontario during June. At the 
end of the month the condition of many 
crops was the lowest in years. Fall 
wheat was well below the average for 
that date. The percentage was 86 as 
compared with 99 a year ago. Spring 
wheat in Ontario was shown at 78 against 
95. Oats are given at 77 compared with 
95, barley 79 against 93 and rye 85 com- 
pared with 97. Hay and clover, alfalfa 
and pastures were particularly hard hit. 
The condition of the latter crops is the 





poorest in many years. 

All crops in Quebec declined during 
June. Pasture and hay suffered most 
severely, but at the end of the month 
all were below average. Lack of ade- 
quate rainfall was the chief limiting fac- 
tor in development in that province. 

In the maritime provinces crops did 
not suffer so much from weather condi- 
tions during the month. Changes in con- 
dition were somewhat varied. In Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island there 
little deterioration while in New 
Brunswick there were reductions. Crops 
in the maritimes were 1 to 5% below 
normal on June 30. 


was 
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ARCHIE C. COWAN RETIRES 
Vancouver, B. C.—Ending more than 
20 years’ connection with the baking in- 
dustry in this city, Archie C. Cowan has 
retired as manager of Cowan-Dodson 
Bakeries, Ltd. 
Mr. Cowan formed the baking firm 





VITAMIN LOAF FOR CANADA? 


TorRONTO, ONT. 

It is stated in trade circles that a 
meeting of millers and others with 
similar interests will shortly be held 
in Ottawa to discuss the production 
of a Canadian bread loaf which will 
measure up to wartime standards in 
vitamin and other nutritional factors. 
Ottawa is known to desire the in- 
troduction throughout Canada of a 
loaf similar to that now in use in 
Britain. 


bearing his name more than two decades 
ago and later merged with the Dodson 
interests to form Cowan-Dodson Bak- 
eries, Ltd. Several years ago controlling 
interest in the firm was sold to George 
Weston, Ltd., but Mr. Cowan retained 
the title of manager. His successor is 
H. B. Addems, formerly of Regina and 
well known in the baking industry in 
the West. 

In retiring from business, Mr. Cowan, 
who also served several terms as alder- 
man here, resigned as president of the 
Master Bakers Association, an office 
which he held for three years. His suc- 
cessor in the association is H. Armstrong, 
manager of Robertson’s Bakeries, Ltd. 

Bakers gathered at a luncheon during 
the week to honor Mr. Cowan and Sam 
C. Boyd, one of the past presidents, 
presented him with an initialed wallet. 
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FLOUR BAGS SHARPLY HIGHER 
Toronto, Ont.—The cost of bags to 
flour mills in Canada has risen consider- 
ably. No definite list is available but it 
is reported that within the space of a 
month to early July export cottons of 
the 140-lb size rose about $28 per 1,000 
and jutes $9. Export 98’s of cotton rose 
$20 and jutes $9 in the same period. 
The reasons for these advances are well 
known and beyond the control of bag 
manufacturers. Scarcity of the fabrics 
and of ocean shipping space is the chief 
cause. The domestic supply of cloth is 
quite insufficient for the greater need 

created by heavy orders for exports. 


UNUSUAL CONDITIONS IN 
CANADIAN TRADE REVIEWED 


Winnirec, Man.—Canada’s 1941 crop 
is being grown and will be marketed 
under conditions without precedent in the 
history of grain growing in this coun- 
try. What are those conditions? How 
did they come about? The current re- 
view of the grain situation, by James 
Richardson and Sons Ltd., gives an 
answer to these questions. 

“Canadian Wheat in Wartime” is the 
title of the review, and it deals with 
marketing developments since September 
1939. The gradual change in the situa- 
tion from one of reasonable hopefulness 
at the beginning of the war to the ser- 
ious congestion that prevailed during 
the present crop year is clearly outlined. 

An attempt is also made to indicate 
what conditions will be like when the 
1941 crop begins to move forward. 

One of the features of the review is a 
discussion of the measures that were 
taken to deal with the extraordinary sit- 
uation that arose in the fall of 1940 as 
a result of congested handling facilities. 
For the first time an account is given 
of the work of the Car Control Com- 
mittee, that controlled distribution of 
cars between elevator companies. 

The review also discusses the building 
of annexes to country elevators and to 
terminal elevators at the head of the 
lakes, pointing out that additional space 
provided in this way amounts to 160,- 
000,000 bus during the past two crop 
years. 





Export of Canadian Millfeeds 


Held to Be Necessary Economy 
By A. H. Bailey 


Toronto, Ont.—The millfeed situation 
in Canada is becoming tighter. Poor 
pasture and an increase in domestic re- 
quirements have placed a heavier burden 
on flour mills than even their present 
increased production is able to overtake. 
Export demand is actiually easier but 
not enough to create a diversion in the 
direction of lower prices. Buyers for 
shipment abroad are pursuing a cautious 
policy and show no disposition to rush 
the market beyond its present level. Can- 
ada needs this export business and mills 
will do nothing to jeopardize it or up- 
set the balance of prices. 

Ottawa has been showing some dis- 
position to question the present level 
of millfeed prices at a time of year when 
the normal thing is for the market to 
decline. However, any inquiries made 
will convince the Ottawa authorities that 
the present situation is due to natural 
causes which no one can control. There 
is no sign of profiteering in Canada and 
mills are particularly anxious to avoid 
any such implications. 

If a healthy situation in the Canadian 
markets for millfeed is to exist mills 
must continue the practice of selling all 


surplus production for export. It would 
be impossible to store these products in 
the country. They must be sold as fast 
as they are produced. Any other policy 
would be disastrous. The domestic mar- 
ket is already getting all the feed it will 
take at less than export prices. No con- 
siderable increase over present volume 
of production is likely since all avail- 
able milling capacity is already working 
full time. 

Actually, prices for Canadian millfeed 
are made in the United States and it is 
to Canada’s advantage that this should 
continue. The benefits in the way of ex- 
change which arise from such sales are 
considerable. United States dollars are 
still at a premium of 10c in Canada an 
are likely to remain so for some time. 
Accordingly, it is a matter of good pub- 
lic policy for this country to encourage 
trade of this kind. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ST. LAWRENCE DIVIDEND 

Montreat, Que.—The St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., have declared a 
dividend of 25c per share on common 
and 13%,% on the preferred stock for the 
quarter ending July 31. 
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Criticism of Export Methods 
of Ontario Millers Is Refuted 


By C. F. G. Raikes 


Guiascow, Scortanp.—A report cover- 
ing the import trade of Scotland, writ- 
ten by G. B. Johnson, the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner at Glasgow, under 
date of April 26, 1941, has recently 
reached Glasgow. The report contains 
a criticism of the export methods of the 
Ontario millers, which 
unfair to that class of Canadian millers. 


er than Manitoban but at the present 
time, owing to the price of Ontario soft 
wheat, this is no longer possible and one 
can take it for granted that the On- 
tario millers are quoting the very lowest 
price in order to secure their share of 
the export business. The Ontario millers 
are not so dumb as the criticism con- 
tained in Mr. Johnson’s report would 
indicate and it is no fault of theirs that 
a larger business has not been done. On 
the contrary, it is to their credit that 
they have been able to do the volume of 
business that has passed in view of the 
present premium their product carries 
over Manitoban flours. Formerly, Amer- 
ican and Ontario soft winter wheat flours 
were held in high favor by Scottish bak- 
ers for their biscuit and small bread 
trade, but since these flours became prac- 
tically unobtainable, owing to uncompeti- 
tive prices, Australian and English wheat 
flours have largely taken their place. 
Taken all in all, the information con- 
tained in Mr. Johnson’s report is some 
what misleading and certainly unfair tr 
the millers of Ontario, who are only too 
anxious to get back the export trade 
they enjoyed in former days. This, how- 
ever, is not possible so long as the pres- 
ent disparity in prices between spring 
and winter wheats continues to exist. 


is considered 


Mr. Johnson, in his report, calls attention 
to the growing demand for Ontario soft 
wheat flours owing to their suitability 
for the manufacture of biscuits and small 
breads. He then quotes the views of a 
firm which he describes as “one of the 
most important” in the flour trade of 
Glasgow, criticising the methods of On- 
tario mills, and alleging that the export 
of Ontario winter wheat flours has never 
been well organized. Regret is expressed 
that the Ontario millers will not take 
up the export of their flour more seri- 
ously, as it might easily be made a 
permanent asset in the Canadian trade. 
It is pointed out that recently Ontario 
flour was quoted at 27s 6d per 280 lbs 
at seaboard as compared with 25s per 
280 lbs for Manitoban spring wheat flour. 

Usually, in pre-war times, Ontario 
flours were roughly 2s per 280 Ibs cheap- 


<> 
<> 





PERMITS NECESSARY FOR 
SALE OF WHEAT IN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man.—Under the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board regulations covering 
the crop year 1941-42, every producer 
who makes delivery of or sells wheat 
to any party, or takes it to a mill to be 
gristed, must have a permit and all such 
deliveries must be entered in the permit 
book, and be within his established quota 
at the delivery point. This information 
was contained in Wheat Board instruc- 
tions to the trade last week. 


DAVID GARDINER ELECTED 
BY SCOTTISH FLOUR GROUP 


Lonpon, Eno.—At the recent annual 
general meeting of the Scottish Flour 
Trade Association the following officers 
were elected to serve for the current 
year: President, David Gardiner, of Wil- 
liam Morrison & Son, Ltd., Glasgow; 
vice president, W. M. T. Russell, of D. 
T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow; sec- 
retary, R. Ralston Ness, M. A. LL.B., 
who has served the association in that 
capacity for several years. The other 
business before the meeting chiefly con- 
cerned local matters. 
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INTERNATIONAL GOLF PARTY 
Vancouver, B. C.—Bakers of Van- 
couver proved that they are more expert 
mashie wielders than the bread men of 
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HOME OF BRITISH JOURNAL EEA 
DESTROYED BY BOMBING Washington and Oregon when they won 


the international golf club of the Wash- 
Lonvon, Eno.—Thirty-eight Shoe Lane, 





: ington, Oregon and British Columbia 
the home of The British Baker and the Bakers Association for the third succes- 
other trade publications owned by Mac- sive year last week at the Point Grey 
laren & Sons, Ltd., was bombed by enemy golf course. 
action recently. More than a score of American bakers 

Offices and records were destroyed. and allied tradesmen came north of the 
Business records had been maintained in border for the tournament, while some 
40 players from Vancouver took part. 

At the dinner which followed the game, 
prizes were presented to the winners and 
a collection taken up for the Queen’s 
Canadian fund to help bomb raid victims 


side London, but editorial research rec- 
ords and other valuable references were 
lost. Publication of the journal con- 
tinues, however, with a London address: 
Lennox House, Norfolk Street, London, 





in England realized $62. George Jones, 


a W.C2. of Standard Brands, Inc., managed the 


affair, while Sam C. Boyd was chairman 
at the dinner. 

Frank Oben, of Oben’s Bakery, proved 
the best shotmaker and took the low 
gross prize, while Howard McKinley, 
of Seattle, was runner up. Low net hon- 
ors went to J. Woollner and second low 
net to H. Karlen. Chet Gill had the 
longest drive, Jack Stevenson pitched his 
shot nearest the pin and H. Broadbeck 
took the high gross prize. Cecil Dilling, 
who flew up from Portland for the event, 
was given the prize as the best dressed 
player. 

Among the Americans taking part were 
Lloyd Mitchell, of Vander Kamps Bak- 
ery, Seattle; William Dillhaven, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., of Seattle; George 
Buchan, Seattle; Chris Cagley, president 
of the Washington Bakers Club. 
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SPACE SHORTAGE HOLDS 
UP BIG EXPORT SALES 


Vancouver, B. C.—A land office busi- 
ness with China could be done in flour 
if freight space across the Pacific could 
only be obtained—this was the way a 
leading Vancouver exporter described 
the situation during the week. So great 
has been the demand for space that a 
vessel clearing here during the week with 
more than 8,000 tons of flour for Manila, 
Hongkong and Shanghai had to leave 
some bookings on the dock when she 
reached her loading marks. 

An indication of the interest of Chinese 
buyers in Canadian flour just now is 
shown in the cable from Shanghai dur- 
ing the week from a group formerly in 
the flour import business but who had 
shifted to other pursuits during the 
past few years. Now they are back in 
the game again, trusting to be the lucky 
one who will run across some available 
space and make a tidy sum out of the 
business. 

Price apparently is no object to Chi- 
nese importers just now. They appear 
willing to meet any Canadian shipper’s 
ideas if space can only be found. While 
western mills are very busy grinding 
orders for the Old Country at present 
and will be doing this well into the fall, 
there is a certain amount of low grade 
flour and clears available for export 
across the Pacific. 

The freight picture at present is a 
puzzling one. Conference lines, when 
they have ships available, are asking 
$26@27 ton in United States funds for 
flour, but a new high in ideas developed 
during the week when. a line offered a 
small parcel to Hongkong at $40. This 
rate is nearly twice as much as the 
original cost of the flour. 

On the other hand, some Japanese 
lines are reported offering space to 
Japan at $11, United States funds per 
ton, but the catch is that no permits 
are available from Ottawa for such 
shipments. 





SONS OF FLOUR MEN SERVE 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 


Lonvon, Ene.—In a recent letter from 
William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, he mentioned that 
his three sons are now serving with His 
Majesty’s forces and adds: “I cannot 
give more.” The latest recruit is 
Robin N. Reid, William Clarke Reid’s 
eldest son and one of his co-directors in 
the business. In this connection he has 
been of invaluable assistance to his father 
and owing to the nature of the busi- 
ness—food— actually is exempt from 
service with the fighting forces but has 
come to the conclusion that he can serve 
his country better at this time by “join- 
ing up.” He has chosen to serve with the 
R.A.F.V.R. (Royal Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve) and reported for duty on May 
31. Mr. Reid’s other two sons are serv- 
ing with the Navy and the Army. 

Arthur Ridge, flour importer of Lon- 
don, also has two sons serving with the 
fighting forces—one with the Navy and 
one with the Army. In the course of 
his duties the latter (the soldier) recent- 
ly found himself in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, where he received a warm 
welcome from some of his father’s friends. 
He hopes he will be detailed to cross the 
Atlantic again and have the opportunity 
of going further afield to make contact 
with some of his father’s Canadian 
friends. 

A recent visitor to the London Corn 
Exchange was Ashley Feast, the son of 
C. E. Feast, flour importer of London. 
Ashley Feast took part in the famous 
evacuation of Dunkirk and the hard- 
ships he had to endure seriously affected 
his health for a time but he says he is 
now feeling much better and hopes to 
return to active service before long. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT LOADED 
ON JAPANESE CONTRACTS 


Vancouver, B. C.—AIl told some 10,500 
short tons of Canadian wheat was loaded 
here during the week into Japanese ships 
bound for Japan. This wheat is part 
of an order of 14,000 tons placed by the 
Japanese some months ago only to be 
held up by the Canadian Government 
and later permitted to go forward. 

The grain now goes on permit and the 
possible leak across Russia to Germany, 
once feared by Canadians, has_ been 
blocked by the Russo-German hostilities. 

The first parcel of this wheat loaded 
here a month ago was shipped in sacks 
and the whole consignment was routed 
in the same manner but a shortage of 
bags developed with the result that the 
wheat went from here in bulk and will 
be sacked at Kobe for the balance of 
its trip to North China. Three ships 
loaded the wheat during the week, in- 
cluding a regular Japanese mail liner. 
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“ZES TO 
FLOUR” 


The only real advance in flour milling 
in many years. 


Rich in Flavor 
Creamy White 
Vitamin Filled 
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The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











The FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in 





Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Does Packaging Increase Cost of Foods 


to the Consumer? 
By Charles H. Lillienfeld 


Advertising Manager, National Tea Co. 


once made this remark: There is 
nothing more frightful than an 
active ignorance. Irving Fisher, the 
oted economist, had the same thing in 
mind when he stated that what people 
jon’t understand they condemn. 

This seems to be true in the field 
lof food packaging because there has 
been far too much unwarranted criticism 
riticism which has had no sound eco- 
omic basis. The package is held to 
blame for the high cost of foods, so 
nuch so that many, forgetting the con- 
ditions which forced consumer-package 
adoption, advocate a return to bulk 
foods. ‘That packaging increases the cost 
to the consumer I believe 
o be largely false. It is false on 
at least two grounds. One of these the 
nited States Department of Agricul- 
ure esiublishes quite clearly in a recent 
bulletin : 

“During the last 25 years, 
changes have taken place in the process- 
ing and distribution of food products, 
some tending to increase marketing costs 
~nqgentl others to decrease them. In gen- 
eral, consumers are getting more in the 
way of goods and services from the mar- 
keting system—they are buying baked 
bread rather than flour, canned instead of 
raw fruits, small-packaged rather than 
bulk food forms. All this adds to the 
cost of marketing and partly explains 
the increased spread between farm and 
consumer prices. If consumers want 
these services and are willing to pay for 
them, they should be allowed to do 
ee 


Txe famous German poet Goethe 

















of foods 


many 


The other ground—and to my mind 
the more important one—is that pack- 
aged foods in many cases are cheaper 
to handle and sell in retail stores than 
bulk goods. This opinion is the direct 
pntithesis to that expressed by pack- 
bging critics. To support this declara- 
ion, several case studies have been 
ade, The first one is a case study 
arinaceous foods, many of which 
le everyday staple items found in most 
mes. Packaged in window front car- 
S or cellophane bags and ranging 
m. 12 to 16 ounces in weight, this 
includes fine tapioca, medium tapi- 
a, coarse barley, pearl barley, fine 
arl barley, lima beans, Great North- 
n beans, black eyed beans, navy beans, 
d kidney beans, pinto beans, lentils, 
ellow split peas, green split peas, blue 
ose rice, head rice, Scotch green peas, 
Spaghetti, macaroni and noodles. 

How was this merchandise sold 20 
years ago—in 1921? What were the 
comparative selling costs? Perhaps the 
following analysis of some of the im- 
portant factors will help give a cost pic- 
ture for the two periods. 



















STORE FIXTURES 


In 1921 the farinaceous food section, 
ncluding three or four dried fruit items, 
pecupied two full-vision floor display 
showcases. The size of both fixtures was 

by 16 feet. About 18 30x24x5 

nch galvanized tin pans were required 

‘ts containers, In addition, probably a 
lozen more smaller pans—30x12x5 inches 
—were used. Then approximately 16 
~ingal feet of shelf space was also re- 


quired for macaroni and spaghetti items, 


which, even at this early date, came 
packed in large cartons. 

Now how does this contrast with 1941 
store equipment? In a typical 3,000 or 
4,000 square foot store, 30 lineal feet 
of center island shelving is provided to 


stock all of the cereal varieties of 20 


years ago, as well as some of the new 
varieties. In an additional space of 30 
lineal feet, the macaroni and spaghetti 
items are displayed. In other words, 
the farinaceous foods occupy 60 lineal 
feet or four 15 foot 
placed one above another. 


shelves usually 


RENT 

By charging the prevailing rate of 

rent, it can be quickly seen that the 

1941 rental for the farinaceous food de- 

partment would be at least two-thirds 
less. 

Let’s examine the capital investment 
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for both periods. In 1921 some farina- 
ceous items, such as navy beans, were 
shipped to stores in 100-lb bag units. 
The shipping unit for other items was 
5, 10, 25 or 50 lbs. 


unit is as low as 12 or 16 ounce cello- 


Today the shipping 


phane or window front cartons or pack- 
ages. Now multiply the number of items 
by the units, and it can be readily seen 
that the capital investment is a good 
deal less today than it was 20 years 
ago. 

Another important element of cost is 


(Continued on page 49.) 





HAT acomfort it is to see good flours 


trucked into your bakery... flours like 


Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers. Flours milled by 


Standard Milling Company give you a feeling of 


security and a peace of mind that comes from 


GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 


confidence in knowing you have bought the best. 


STAN DARD 


MILLING 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 





“BRITISH BAKER” BLITZED.— 
Again do we find common denominator 
with the British trade press under the 
German bomb-blitzing. Twice blasted 
and burned from our London offices, we 
offered condolence lately to the proprie- 
tors of Milling, which suffered total de- 
struction of plant and offices in Liver- 
pool. Now we must extend those con- 
dolences to British Baker, which has been 
bombed out of the London building 
which had been its home for nearly half 
a century. 

British Baker’s loss of files, engravings, 
ete., is great, but wise forethought pre- 
served many important records in dupli- 
cate, and since the paper was printed in 
an undamaged commercial plant there 
has been no interruption in publication 
or change in the paper’s format and 
appearance. 

One of the distinctive features of Brit- 
ish Baker for nearly two decades has 
been a lead article, appearing weekly, 
by a practical baker using the pen name, 
“A Boy Blowing Bubbles.” Here are 
some of the Bubble Boy’s sentimental 
reminiscences: 

“It was a shock to me when I heard 
that 38 Shoe Lane, the home of the 
British Baker, had been destroyed by 
enemy action. Every building in Lon- 
don, as well as every person in London, 
is in the firing line, and although, when 
we hear of fierce aerial bombardments 
in which damage is extensive, we know 
that many buildings must have been 
damaged, we always hope that the build- 
ings for which we have a special regard 
may have been preserved. 

“I always hoped that 38 would have 
been spared. I always hoped that after 
the war, when I was in London and had 
a few minutes to spare, I should be 
able to spend those minutes talking to 
my various friends there, and although 
I still hope that after the war I shall 
be able to talk to my friends in the 
British Baker office, and although I sup- 
pose it is not outside the bounds of pos- 
sibility, though most unlikely, that the 
new office may still be situated at 38 
Shoe Lane, it will not be the same old 
steep-staired, small-roomed, dingy-por- 
taled office that I have known since the 
time when I first started writing in these 
columns. . . . 

“Make no doubt about it, there were 
many stairs. I never counted them, but 
they went up and up, and then up again. 
I do not think that I ever visited all the 
rooms of that tall narrow building, al- 
though I went into a good many. The 
first floor was the one most familiar to 
me, and, after that, the very top floor 
of all. 

“Once a year it was my privilege to be 
present at the annual competition for the 
British Baker Shield, the winner of which 
gained the-most coveted trophy in bread 
competitions. 


“At the very top of the building, close 
under the roof, there was a long, narrow 
room, with half of the surface of the two 
longer walls composed of glass. There 
it was, under ideal conditions of light, 
that the best bread judges in England 
judged the best bread in England. . . . 

“It is very sad to think that no more 
competitions will be held in such circum- 
stances. They may be held elsewhere, 
but to those of us who attended year 
after year they will never be the same as 
they were in that glass-sided room at the 
top of those many stairs. 

“It would be possible to go on lament- 
ing the loss of the many interesting and 
valuable things that have perished with 
the premises, but little good will be done 
by such lamentations. 

“Things of value and interest have 
been destroyed, a place of many asso- 
ciations has been wrecked, but the jour- 
nal survives. The mere fact that these 
words are published is proof of that. 
Enemy action may have destroyed No. 
38 Shoe Lane, but it cannot destroy the 
spirit that animated the building, and, 
mercifully, it has not harmed the editor 
or his staff.” 

Thirty-eight Shoe Lane was the home 
of more than the British Baker and its 
brother and sister publications of Mac- 
Laren & Sons, Ltd. It was the center 
of a number of trade activities, and with 
the destruction of the premises there also 
perished the records of several societies, 
among them ‘the Confectioners Benevo- 
lent Fund, a national charity for the 
sugar confectionery and chocolate trade, 
of which J. H. Macadam, the veteran 
editor of British Baker, has been treas- 
urer since its inception more than 20 
years ago. Mr. Macadam’s unique col- 
lection of trade literature, to which he 
has devoted many years of his life, was 
privately housed and thus escaped the 
fate of other treasures in the publica- 
tion’s headquarters. 


And now, as the dopesters have had it 
for some time, sugar is coming in for vita- 
minization. The sugar manufacturers 
have not been deaf, blind and dumb to 
the hullabaloo over enriched bread and 
to the official concern over good nutrition 
as a part of national defense. Hence it 
should be no surprise that a number of 
big processors, including American Sugar 
Refining Co., will soon, the rumor says, 
introduce sugar enriched with vitamins 
and minerals. 


. . As to this we say nothing, but 
merely report the fact, which is that the 
paragraph comes from the current issue 
of Consumer Prices, published by the 
consumer division of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply 
(OPACS): “Learn to use substitutes that 
save money and build health. The whole 


By Carroll K. Michener 





Stuffed Straights 





grain cereals that you cook at home are 
cheaper and better for you than the ready- 
to-eat, prepared breakfast foods.” . . . We 
have a good recipe for home-made tooth 
powder, and can recommend engine waste 
as a fairly healthy substitute for your 
store toothbrush. 


LIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS.— 
Out of the bewildering variety of inter- 
pretations, opinions, wage orders, rules 
and regulations which together comprise 
the so-called Wage and Hour Law, has 
come an 1,100-page volume entitled 1941 
Wage and Hour Manual, a book which a 
large number of law-harassed business 
executives are certain to find a guiding 
light in a wilderness of social legislation. 

This volume supersedes a 1940 edition 
and contains about 500 pages more than 
its predecessor. It embraces, so far as 
can be discovered, all documentary ma- 
terial on government regulation of wages 
and hours—the laws, administrative reg- 
ulations and interpretations, and deci- 
sions of the courts. More important, the 
documents are arranged intelligently, 
fully indexed and generously interspersed 
with nontechnical explanatory articles. 

Supplementing the basic material are 
some 300 authoritative answers to ques- 
tions on the law’s application to specific 
cases, charts illustrating the scope of 
various exemptions, sample payroll forms 
and other devices designed to translate 
the law into terms understandable by the 
lay employer. 

Of particular value to attorneys is a 
compilation of all court decisions under 
the Wage and Hour Law to March, 1941. 
Some 120 opinions, with carefully written 
headnotes, are presented either in text 
or in digest form. Each chapter also 
includes an analysis of court decisions 
on the particular topic treated. 

The volume is in three parts, the first 
containing 17 chapters which treat sepa- 
rately the overtime, minimum wage and 
other provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In part II similar at- 
tention is given the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act and miscellaneous fed- 
eral laws regulating wages and hours. 
State legislation is treated more briefly 
in part III with digests of wage, hour, 
child labor and industrial homework reg- 
ulations for each state. 

The editors of the manual have wisely 
devoted 50 pages to an exhaustive topical 
index and table of cases which add im- 
measurably to the value of the volume 
as a reference source. About the only 
question which it fails to answer is how 
so many employers managed to avoid 
pitfalls of the law before the book’s ap- 
pearance. 

Wage and Hour Manual is published 
by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
2201 M Street, Washington, D. C. The 
price of the book is $5. 
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RICE HAS TROUBLES, TOO—De- 
clining consumption afflicts rice. For the 
second time in six years the southern 
rice industry is preparing to do some- 
thing about it. The first effort involved 
expenditure of $150,000 in an advertising 
campaign paid for by the usual per-bag 
assessment upon millers. It went on for 
three years, starting in 1934, and is 
said to have been successful in raising 
the wholesale price of rice and in re- 
moving the surplus. The reason it uf 
guished—again ‘tis said—was that the 
growers wouldn’t contribute and the big 
millers wanted to promote their own 
brands. Next autumn the industry will 
put on a campaign financed by a state 
tax collected from millers in Arkansa‘ 
Louisiana and Texas. Control will be in 
a board of governors and millers deriv- 
ing authority from legislation just passed 
by the three states. The board doesn’t 
yet know how much it will have to spend, 
because the federal government may 
take part of its crop. 


The “red” bread referred to in 
an article from Moscow (by mail) con- 
tributed by Intercontinent News Corre- 
spondent Janet Weaver and published by 
the Daily Worker, New York City, is not 
red at all—she means Socialistic. Janet 
says the bread situation in Russia is okay. 
There’s plenty of it; it’s white—the old 
ezarist-era black bread is being pushed 
right out of the pan; it’s made jn beauti- 
ful big modern bakeries—built and oper- 





ated by comrade laborers; there are oa 
varieties, at least—raisin bread, even, a 
whole wheat; and there’s plenty of other 
food to eat with it.... All of which 
Janet points up with the moral to other 
countries: look what Socialism has done 
for Russia. “Red bread,” says she, “c 
ries an impelling message to the hunger 
victims of war-torn Europe.” . . . Wonder 
if we couldn’t squeeze a little internation- 
alism out of our enriched bread—even 
though it is so confounded capitalistic? 


Paul McNutt is more of a man 
than you might think. He is generally 
described as federal security adminis- 
tator, but as one of the speakers at the 
National Nutritional Conference in Wash- 
ington broadcast he is entitled to these New 
Dealian letters after his name: FC!iM 
CFSENWRAND. Unravelled, the ®!- 
phabeticism signifies: Federal Coordina- 
tor of Health, Medical Care, Family 
Security, Education, Nutrition, Welfare 











and Related Activities to Nationale 
Defense. All this he is under ‘the 

further subdivision of ACNDC (Ad- 

visory Commission of the National De- 

fense Commission), and under the gen- 

eral head of OPM (which is the Office 

of Production Management). 
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Tue Best Sorr Wueat 
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TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 _— 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating - 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Farco MiLu Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 
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What the Law Says 
About Premiums 


(Continued from page 7.) 
pose by an entirely different method. It 
is by prohibiting a resale below cost, as 
defined, where this is done with an intent 
(etc.) offensive to the competitive prin- 
ciple. 

These acts also govern trade action 
by dealers (as distinguished from manu- 
facturers). Some of these acts contain 
a broad anti-evasion provision. This 
provision in the California act reads: 
“The prohibitions of this section shall 
embrace any device of any na- 
ture whereby a sale below cost is effected 
in violation of the spirit and intent of 
any of the provisions of this act.” 

Some define “cost” to include all dealer 
advertising and therefore to include pre- 
mium advertising. This definition is in 
the California act. Many of these acts 
(including the California act) contain a 
special and express prohibition of any 
merchandise gift, with an intent derog- 
atory to competition, and it is an open 
question when that intent may be im- 
plied. And these acts have been suc- 
cessfully enforced 
plans. 


against divers gift 
ACTIVITIES IN 1941 

The foregoing analysis of the pre- 
mium application of the state “fair 
trade” and “unfair trade” acts is neces- 
sarily curtailed. On the one hand, these 
acts are potentially effective more or less 
to limit merchandise gifts by dealers and 
how far they will be enforced to do so 
remains to be seen. On the other hand, 
these acts do not reach sales promotion 
gifts by a dealer to his own employees, 
and they do not ordinarily apply to mer- 
chandise gifts by a manufacturer to his 
employees or dealers or directly to the 
consuming public. 

This report logically ends with a brief 
statement of the association’s legislative 
activities in 1941, to date. 

The major proposed anti-premium leg- 
islation consisted, as usual, of bills to 
enact a state “anti-trading stamp” act. 
They introduced in four states, 
namely, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Utah, and none was enacted. 


were 


They 
had no discoverable origin and _ there- 
fore were “strike” in character; or they 
were introduced for competitive reasons. 
I should also note here that bills were 
introduced in Connecticut to require a 
bond for the use of trading stamps and 
premium coupons, which were defeated. 

Other important anti-premium legisla- 
tion consisted of bills to limit gifts in 
the retail 
bills each propose a state law requiring 
this sale of that fuel on the basis of a 


sale of motor fuel. These 


posted price; they each contain a provi- 
sion against any gift to lower that price; 
and the addition of such provision may 
have been inspired by a competitive rea- 
son, at least in part. These bills were 
states, namely, 
Georgia, Rhode Island and Wisconsin, 
and none has been enacted. I should 
add: the Georgia bill was killed; the 
Rhode Island bill was amended to exempt 


introduced in_ three 


premium giving and the use of premium 
devices not redeemable for cash, and so 
amended, remains in committee; and 
of the two Wisconsin bills one has been 
withdrawn, the other remains in com- 
mittee and its similar exemption amend- 


ment has been suggested. I further add 


that in 1939 the Wisconsin legislature 
passed a similar motor fuel bill, which 
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QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Feeds All Milled Products 


The Quaker Line 











CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHicaso 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


‘Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 











FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$1.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO head U. Ss. A. 











Mennel 








“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago Office: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
Boston Office: 
Seaboard Allied sean Gesperetion, 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








CUBAN FLOUR REVIEW 


P. E. Carr, Director 
Areliable information and accurate figures 
on flour imports through each and every 
Cuban port, issued monthly since 1919. 
Produce Exchange Building. Suites 426-427 
P. O. Box 2343 Havana, Cuba 
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the governor vetoed, and that a like 
motor fuel law is now effective in Rhode 
Island. 
comment that a law requiring the retail 


This last statement invites the 


sale of motor fuel on a posted price 
basis is now effective in many other 
states; that this law contains an anti- 
premium provision in several states, in- 
cluding Alabama and New Mexico, and 
a general provision which may have a 
similar effect in other states; that such 
an anti-premium provision in the Massa- 
chusetts law was declared unconstitu- 
tional, in a recent case; and that this 
sort of law has been invalidated for 
additional reason in other states, includ- 
ing New Jersey and Tennessee. (I should 
also parenthetically refer here to the 
invalidation of a section in the Michigan 
anti-price discrimination law of 1937, 
which prohibited a gift in the sale of 
petroleum products offensive to the com- 
petitive principle.) I may note this fur- 
ther comment. It is a question of fact 
whether a particular premium practice 
violates an anti-premium provision in 
any state motor fuel law; it is difficult 
to understand how the normal giving of 
an unrelated premium article violates 
that provision; but another situation is 
presented where, for example, cash re- 
demption devices are given. 

In short: the final result of the asso- 
ciation’s legislative activities for 1941, to 
date, is defeat of the major anti-premium 
bills introduced into the state legisla- 
tures; an amendment of the Kansas 
“anti-trading stamp” act to exempt a 
manufacturer’s premium coupons; and a 
total repeal of the similar Nevada act. 
This is a record of fundamental value to 
the premium industry and it indicates a 
favorable progress in the premium law. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—This review of pre- 
mium law and legislative progress was 
prepared by Mr. Dunn, who is general 
counsel of the Premium Advertising As- 
sociation of America, for presentation to 
the association’s recent annual conven- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Types and Grades 
of Flour 


(Continued from page 28.) 
cooky, cone, pretzel and macaroni fac- 
tories are often large commercial organi- 
zations that must operate on a definite 
schedule and produce a highly standard- 
ized product. Flour is the most impor- 
tant raw material and must conform to 
the rigid specifications of the individual 
manufacturer for each type of product. 

To meet these requirements, many va- 
riations in quality become necessary. 
This may be accomplished by the use 
of particular types or classes of wheats; 
by combining selected mill streams; by 
varying manufacturing procedures; by 
different maturing, bleaching or treating 
processes; or by two or more of these 
in combination. All these make possible 
wide ranges in flour quality and charac- 
teristics. 

There is no universally accepted stand- 
ard flour for any one purpose. Opin- 
ions differ. Even the experts disagree 
in many instances. This places a great 
responsibility wpon the salesman. He 
must have a thorough knowledge of his 
company’s line of flours and also be 
familiar with the varied requirements 
of his customer. Some information re- 
garding competitive grades that may be 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


alina, Kansas 








Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 - - Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 











Crown Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 
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involved is usually highly desirable. In 
most organizations the sales manager, the 
service department and the products con- 
trol department stand ready to assist 
in making all such information avail- 
able. 

From an industrial point of view, 
flours may be classified only in certain 
large and rather indefinite groups. 
Each individual milling concern, how- 
ever, can make its own products con- 
form to very definite specifications that 
are fixed within narrow limits to meet 
the exacting demands of its various cus- 
tomers. Where proper wheats are avail- 
able, modern milling facilities make such 
controlled production possible. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Army Using Trained 
Grocers 


Development of the grocers’ training 
program launched two years ago by the 
National Grocers’ Institute has made 
available for the defense program thou- 
sands of well-trained men whose knowl- 
edge of foods will prove invaluable for 
the Army’s subsistence division, accord- 
ing to Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary- 
manager of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers. 

The grocers’ national organization 
sponsors the institute program. Em- 
ployers in the food industry are regis- 
tering all men of draft age who are 
qualified to perform the functions of 
buying, warehousing, stock control and 
inspection, with the Food Procurement 
Advisory Committee. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Favors Fair Trade Act 


Strong opposition to repeal of the 
Miller-Tydings Act and the nullification 
of fair trade legislation generally was 
urged by J. H. McLaurin, president of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, in his annual report submitted 
at the annual convention held recently in 
Chicago. 

Mr. McLaurin also cautioned the groc- 
ers against price spirals and assailed 
recommendations of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee with re- 
spect to the operations of corporate 
chains. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Good Housekeeping 
Order 


The Federal Trade Commission cli- 
maxed its 2l-month-old case against 
Good Housekeeping by announcing 
cease and desist order that limits the 
magazine’s use of seals of approval which 
it awards to certain advertised products. 
In the future, Good Housekeeping must 
“clearly, conspicuously and_ explicitly” 
state the limitations on its guaranty, or 
be prepared to take the consequences if 
products bearing its seals fail to live up 
to their advertised claims. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Small Town Food 


Store Sales 


An analysis of 1939 Census Retail 
Trade State Bulletins reveals that #4,- 
470,000,000, or 44%, of total United 
States food store sales are in small towns 
of 25,000 population or less. This in- 
cludes an increase of 27% over the census 
of 1935. In large cities the increase 
is 18%. 
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STANDARD BRANDS ISSUES 
ENRICHED BREAD BROCHURE 


New York, N. Y.—Declaring that “the 
opportunity enriched bread offers to in- 
crease sales of bakers’ bread is the 
greatest in many years,” and that “the 
problem is to take advantage of this 
opportunity now, before other foods, 
such as meat, cereals and sugar, get the 
jump and steal the spotlight from bread,” 
Standard Brands, Inc., has prepared a 
brochure for the use of its representa- 
tives in discussing enrichment with bak- 
ers. 

After first citing some of the attacks 
which have been made against white 
bread and flour, the brochure declares 
that “within a few years the foregoing 
type of statement ‘ean be changed to 
positive indorsements of white bread by 
the same kind of authorities.” 

As an immediate objective it is sug- 
gested that the bread consumption of 
the United States be lifted to the level 
of Canada, and the following statistics 
are quoted: 


PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF BAKERS’ 
BREAD (POUNDS) 





7 3.5 
81.5 74.3 
93.3 81.2 
90.9 73.3 
82.2 65.2 
82.6 73.0 
86.6 77.6 
eee 79.6 


While the foregoing are production 
figures, it is to be presumed that con- 
sumption statistics will follow them 
closely. 

Two reasons are given in the brochure 
for the belief that the attitude of many 
authorities toward white bread will be 
changed when the B complex has been 
restored to it. They are: 

“1. Millions of Americans suffer from 
a lack of certain vital substances, notably 
parts of the vitamin B complex and 
iron. Enriched bread is recognized as 
the most readily available and least ex- 
pensive source of vitamin B, and cer- 
tain other nutritional elements. 

“2. Enriched bread makes it possible 
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for the American family to enjoy the 
same tasty, smooth-textured white bread 
they have always preferred, with the 
assurance that it will help them get more 
of their daily requirements of certain 
vitamin and food mineral factors.” 

The rest of the brochure, largely de- 
voted to describing what the company 
is doing to promote the consumption of 
enriched bread, includes suggestions for 
bakers calling general meetings in their 
communities on this product. Topics, it 
says, should include the story of vita- 
mins, the place of bread in nutrition, the 
importance of the B vitamins and the 
facts about enriched bread. 

The brochure also points out that the 
company is now advertising the merit 
of enriched bread in national magazines 
with a total circulation of 3,650,000, and 
that, over the signature of the American 
Institute of Baking, it is reaching 1,188,- 
755 professional people and _ 1,285,000 
consumers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLD BAKING PANS ARE 
DRAFTED FOR U. S. 0. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Associated Bakers 
of Illinois has urged its members to 
clean out their store rooms for obsolete 
tin pans, sell them at an increased mar- 
ket price and donate the money to the 
United Service Organizations. 

“Every baking plant in Illinois has a 
warehouse or a corner stacked to the 
ceiling with obsolete or worn-out bread 
pans,” the appeal said. “Here is a good 
opportunity for bakers to donate money 
to the U. S. O. as a contribution from 
the baking industry toward the fund to 
create recreational facilities for our men 
in military training.” 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ELEVATOR READY OCT. 1 
Du.tutH, Minn.—The new elevator of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation, under construction in Superior, 
Wis., is expected to be ready to receive 
grain about Oct. 1. 





Proposed Labeling Regulations on Health Foods 
Will Affect Millers, Bakers 


(Continued from page 23.) 


daily intake of iodized salt is approximately 
10 times the minimum daily requirement for 
iodine of persons other than infants. 

60. The statement on the label of iodized 
salt that the usual daily intake thereof 
contains 10 times the minimum daily re- 
quirement for iodine would be reasonably 
calculated to result in a decrease in the 
consumption of iodized salt, even in those 
areas where goiter is endemic, and thus 
cause an increase in the incidence of simple 
goiter, 

61. It is the established practice of manu- 
facturers of iodized salt to declare on the 
label the per cent by weight of potassium 
iodide in the iodized salt, 

62. Purchasers of iodized salt are ade- 
quately informed of its value in the pre- 
vention of simple goiter by the declaration 
on the label of the per cent by weight of 
potassium iodide present therein. 

63. In the consumption of vitamins and 
minerals it is desirable to have a safety 
factor above the minimum daily require- 
ments, and fractional proportions of require- 
ments above the minimum daily require- 
ments for vitamins and minerals may be 
regarded as such a safety factor. 

64. Such fractions may be disregarded in 
label statements without depriving the pur- 
chaser of essential information, 

65. The dietary requirements of age groups 
other than adults are usually estimated by 
reference to adult intakes as a standard. 

66. A statement of the proportion of the 
minimum daily requirements of adults for 
vitamins and minerals suffices to furnish 
full information as to such requirements 
for persons generally; but, where the food 
is for the use of a specific age group or 
groups, full information as to its value for 
Such use includes a statement of the pro- 
portion of the minimum daily requirement 
for such vitamin or mineral for such age 
group or groups. 

67. New vitamins essential in human nu- 
trition are frequently discovered and some 
vitamin and mineral substances at first 
thought by some investigators to be essen- 


tial are subsequently determined not to be 
by experts qualified by scientific training 
and experience to determine vitamin or 
mineral needs, 

68. When the need for such a substance 
has not been so established it is necessary 
that the purchaser determine its effects by 
empirical test. 

69. A food may have special dietary use 
by reason of its content of a vitamin other 
than A, B:, C, D or riboflavin, or a mineral 
other than calcium, phosphorus, iron or 
iodine. Either the need or the minimum 
daily requirement for such other -substance 
has not been established by the opinion of 
experts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to determine such facts; but in 
the cases of some such other substance there 
is substantial, though inconclusive, support 
in the opinions of such experts that one or 
both of such facts has been established. 

70. When the need for such a substance 
has been established, or is substantially sup- 
ported, by the opinions of such experts, in- 
formation necessary to inform the purchaser 
of the value for special dietary use of a 
food containing it includes a statement of 
the amount of the substance in a quantity 
of the food practicable of daily consump- 
tion, 

71. When the need for such a substance 
has not been established, but is substantially 
supported, by the opinions of such experts, 
information necessary to fully inform the 
purchaser of the value for special dietary 
use of a food containing it includes a state- 
ment that the need for such substance has 
not been established. 

72. When the need for a vitamin or min- 
eral has been so established, or is so sup- 
ported, it is frequently still unknown what 
is the minimum daily requirement therefor. 

73. In such case purchasers must rely 
on the best available scientific information; 
and the quantity necessary to accomplish 
the desired effect in the individual must 
be determined by empirical test. 

74. In order to apply such empirical test, 
it is necessary that the purchaser be in- 
formed of the quantity of the vitamin or 


mineral present in a specified quantity of 
the food suitable for daily consumption. 

75. When such a vitamin or mineral pur- 
ports to be or is represented solely for use 
in treating a disease resulting from a dietary 
deficiency of such substance, the proportion 
of the quantity of the substances necessary 
to prevent the disease is usually unrelated 
to the quantity necessary for such treat- 
ment; but, in addition to adequate directions 
for use, a statement of the quantity of the 
substance present in a specified quantity of 
the food is information essential for the 
purchaser to determine by empirical test 
its value for such use. 

76. The value of a food for special dietary 
use may depend on its suitability as a food 
for infants. 

77. The diet of infants is more restricted 
than that of normal persons of other age 
groups and the suitability of a food for 
infant use depends on its ingredients or 
character, 

78. Information necessary fully to inform 
the purchaser of the value of a food for 
such use includes the common or usual 
name of each ingredient thereof. 

79. Infants are more susceptible to aller- 
gies resulting from plant or animal sub- 
stances than persons of other age groups. 

80. Information concerning the source of 
a food of plant or animal origin for use by 
infants is necessary properly to evaluate 
its suitability for use by particular infants. 

81. The value of an infant food may de- 
pend upon its simulation of, or suitability as 
a complete or partial substitute for, human 
milk. 

82. Normal human milk contains adequate 
quantities of all the factors essential to in- 
fant nutrition, except that its content of 
vitamin C, vitamin D and iron is insuffi- 
cient in many cases to prevent scurvy, rick- 
ets, and nutritional anemia, respectively. 

83. The value of a food as a complete or 
partial substitute for human milk in infant 
feeding depends on its content of such fac- 
tors as moisture, protein, fat, carbohydrates, 
crude fiber, calcium, phosphorus, iron and 
vitamins A, B;, C and D, and the calories 
supplied by such food. 

84. Information necessary to evaluate a 
food as a complete or partial substitute for 
human milk in infant feeding includes a 
statement of the per cent by weight of 
moisture, protein, fat, available carbohy- 
drates, crude fiber, calcium, phosphorus and 
iron, a statement of the number of avail- 
able calories, and a statement of the num- 
ber of units of vitamin A, vitamin B,, vita- 
min C, and vitamin D supplied by the food. 

85. The most common dietary deficiency 
diseases in infants are scurvy, rickets, and 
nutritional anemia, caused respectively by 
deficiencies of vitamin C, vitamin D and 
iron in human milk or in preparations used 
as substitutes for human milk, including, 
among others, cows’ milk and evaporated 
milk in which the quantities of such sub- 
stances have not been increased. 

86. Many purchasers are unaware of the 
deficiencies in these respects of such sub- 
stitutes. 

87. Such substitutes are customarily di- 
luted and mixed with a soluble carbohydrate 
for infant feeding. In the proportions usu- 
ally recommended by pediatricians each 100 
calories of the mixed substitute must con- 
tain 30 U.S.P. units of vitamin C, 50 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin D, and 0.75 milligram of 
iron to supply the minimum daily require- 
ments of infants for such substances. 

88. Where a food for use as a complete or 
partial substitute for human milk in infant 
feeding contains less than such quantities 
of vitamin C, vitamin D or iron, informa- 
tion necessary for the purchaser to deter- 
mine the value of the food includes a state- 
ment that such factors must be supple- 
mented from other sources, 

89. The value of cows’ milk and evapo- 
rated milk used as a complete or partial 
substitute for human milk in infant feeding 
is sufficiently well known that, aside from 
their deficiency in vitamin C, iron and vita- 
min D when the quantity of vitamin D 
has not been adequately increased, a state- 
ment relative to their constituents is not 
necessary to inform the purchaser of their 
value for such use. 

90. 185 U.S.P. units of vitamin D per 
quart of cows’ milk and 7.5 U.S.P. units 
per avoirdupois ounce of evaporated milk, 
the equivalent of 135 units per quart of 
milk when the evaporated milk is reconsti- 
tuted by the addition of water, being usu- 
ally sufficient, when fed in customary quan- 
tities, for the prevention of clinical rickets 
in normal infants due to its greater efficacy 
in milk, a statement that vitamin D must be 
supplied from other sources is not necessary 
when the milk or evaporated milk contains 
such quantities of vitamin D. 

91. The value of a food for special dietary 
use may depend on its suitability for use 
in the control of body weight through regu- 
lating the intake of protein, fat, carbohy- 
drates or calories. 

92. The quantity and relative proportions 
of protein, fat and carbohydrates, and the 
number of calories consumed, are important 
factors in the regulation of body weight. 

93. The value of a food for special dietary 
use may depend on its suitability for use in 
dietary management with respect to disease 
through regulating the intake of protein, 
fat, carbohydrates or calories; such man- 
agement is an important factor in the 
treatment of many diseases. 

94. Some carbohydrate substances are not 
digested or assimilated by the human or- 
ganism and supply no food energy. Only 
the carbohydrates which may be digested 
and assimilated are available to the meta- 
bolic processes of the organism. 

95. Carbohydrates which are nonavailable 
to the metabolic processes have a theoretical 
ealoric value but supply no calories to the 
human organism, 

96. Information necessary for the pur- 
chaser to evaluate a food for use in the con- 
trol of body weight, or in dietary manage- 
ment with respect to disease, includes a 
statement on the label of the per cent by 
weight of protein, fat and available carbo- 
hydrates in such food and a statement on 
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the label of the number of available calories 
supplied by a specified quantity of the food. 

97. The value of a food for special dietary 
use may depend on the presence therein 
of a constituent which is not utilized in 
normal metabolism and which consequently 
has no nutritive value. 

98. Its use may be for the reduction of 
caloric intake, as in the case of mineral 
oil; for the promotion of laxation, as in the 
ease of fibrous plant matter; or for the 
satisfaction of taste desires without increas- 
ing food value, as in the case of saccharin. 

99. Information necessary to inform the 
purchaser of the value of a food for special 
dietary use by reason of its content of such 
a constituent includes a statement of the 
per cent by weight of the constituent in the 
food, preceded or followed by the word “non- 
nutritive,’’ except as hereinafter noted in 
Finding 102 with respect to saccharin. 

100. If such constituent is fibrous plant 
matter it is commonly determined as and 
expressed as crude fiber. 

101. Saccharin, alone or in combination 
in a saccharin salt, is a nonnutritive, syn- 
thetic sweetening substance sometimes used 
to satisfy the psychological desire for sweets 
in the diets of persons who must restrict 
their intake of carbohydrates. It has no 
other use as a food and is not utilized in 
normal metabolism. 

102. Information necessary to inform the 
purchaser of the value of a food for special 
dietary use by reason of its saccharin con- 
tent is a statement that it contains a speci- 
fied per cent by weight of saccharin, a non- 
nutritive, artificial sweetener which should 
be used only by persons who must restrict 
their intake of ordinary sweets. 

103. The value of a food for special dietary 
use may depend on its hypoallergenic prop- 
erty; that is, the absence of, or greatly 


reduced quantity of, a substance which 
causes allergic reaction. 
104. Allergic effects are abnormal, toxic 


tissue disturbances and may be produced 
by any food constituent. 

105. Decrease of an allergenic constituent 
may be accomplished by treatment or proc- 
essing of the constituent. 

106. When a food or ingredient is a plant 
or animal substance the allergenic property 
thereof is usually based on a specific factor, 
most frequently a protein, derivable only 
from the plant or animal which is its source. 

107. Persons subject to gastrointestinal 
allergic effects can avoid them only by 
elimination of the allergenic substances from 
their diets or by such a reduction thereof 
that the quantity is insufficient to produce 
the toxic disturbances, and in some cases by 
hyposensitization measures. 

108. Information necessary to inform the 
purchaser of the value of a food for hypo- 
allergenic use includes the following: The 
common or usual name and the quantity 
or proportion of each ingredient, in case 
it is fabricated from two or more ingredi- 
ents; a qualification of the name of the 
food, in case it consists of a single ingredi- 
ent, or of the name of each ingredient, in 
ease it is fabricated from two or more in- 
gredients, to reveal the specific plant or 
animal which is the source of such food 
or such ingredient, if such food or such in- 
gredient consists in whole or in part of 
plant or animal matter and such name does 
not clearly reveal the specific plant or ani- 
mal which is such source; a statement in- 
dicating the nature and effect of any treat- 
ment or processing, if the changed aller- 
genic property results from such treatment 
or processing. - 

On the basis of the foregoing findings 
of facts it is concluded and determined that 
the label of a food which purports to be or 
is represented for special dietary uses by 
man should bear the information concern- 
ing the vitamin, mineral, and other dietary 
properties of such food prescribed in the 
regulations hereinafter set forth, and that 
such information concerning such properties 
of such food is necessary in order fully to 
inform purchasers as to its value for such 
uses. 

PROPOSED REGULATIONS 


§ 125.01. Definitions and interpretations 
of terms. (a) The definitions and interpre- 
tations of terms contained in section 201 of 
the Act shall be applicable also to such 
terms when used in these regulations. 

(b) Any requirement of the regulations 
in this part with respect to the quantity of 
vitamin A means the biologically measured 
activity of vitamin A and its precursors; 
but if any such precursor is sold as such or 
is added to a food the label shall designate 
such precursor by its common or usual name 
and not as vitamin A, 

(c) Specification in the regulations in this 
part of a quantity of any vitamin, mineral, 
or other dietary property as a minimum 
daily requirement shall not be construed as 
a determination that such quantity is suf- 
ficient for the treatment of any disease 
resulting from a deficiency in such vitamin, 
mineral, or other property. 

(ad) For the purposes of the regulations 
in this part, the terms “infant,” “child,” 
and “adult’’ mean persons not more than 12 
months old, more than 12 months but less 
than 12 years old, and 12 years or more old, 
respectively. 

§ 125.02. General label statements, (a) 
If a food (including food to which any one 
or more of §§ 125.03 to 125.08, inclusive, 
of the regulations in this part is applicable) 
purports to be or is represented for any 
special dietary use by man, its label shall 
bear a statement of the dietary properties 
upon which such use is based in whole or 
in part. Such statement shall show the 
presence or absence of any substance, any 
alteration of the quantity or character of 
any constituent, and any other dietary prop- 
erty of such food upon which such use is so 
based. 

(b) If a food (including food to which any 
one or more of §§ 125.03 to 125.08, inclusive, 
of the regulations in this part is applicable) 
purports to be or is represented for special 
dietary use by reason of its use for treating 
any disease resulting from a dietary de- 
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Joseph W. Ward 


re-elected by wheat group 


Joseph W, Ward, of William Hamilton 
& Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y., was re- 
elected as president of the New York 
Wheat Association, when it met at Avon 
in conjunction with the New York State 
Millers Association, of which Mr. Ward 
is vice president. Mr. Ward is a son-in- 
law of the late William V. Hamilton, 
many years a president of the state mill- 


ers’ association. 

At the recent annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at Hot Springs, Va., Frank S. Sheets 


erhonal & 


DEFENSE COUNCILLOR 
Richard Bean, former miller, has been 
executive 


appointed secretary of the 


Louisville Defense Council, which is in 
charge of all local civilian co-operation 
in the defense program 
community 


Bean will 


for that city, 
amusements for 
without 


including 
soldiers. Mr. serve 
pay. He formerly was with the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., and the Washburn 
Crosby Company at Louisville and the 
Red Band Milling Co. at Chattanooga. 


OZARK HOLIDAY 

J. H. Stevens, vice president of the 
Scrivner-Stevens Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Oklahoma City, has 
brief holiday in the Missouri Ozarks. 


returned from a 


THIRD GIRL 

F. A. Smith, treasurer and assistant 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, is the proud father of 
a baby girl, Julia Marie, born on July 
13. She weighed 9 lbs 10 oz and was the 
thirteenth baby born at the Wheaton, 
Ill., Hospital. Julia Marie is the third 
child, all girls, of the F. A. Smith family. 


ATLANTA VISITOR 
S. O. Smith, Canadian Mill & Elevator 


Co., El Reno, Okla., visited with the At- 
lanta trade last week. 


HOME FROM VACATION 

Harry Hunter, American 
Corn Millers Federation, Chicago, re- 
turned July 12 from a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion. He and Mrs. Hunter 


secretary 


visited a 
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Frank 8S. Sheets 


Feed Manufacturers’ Official 


was elected vice chairman of the board 
of directors of that organization. He is 
president of the G. E. Conkey Co., Cleve- 
land, 


One of those who were honored recently 
at Chicago at the special Millers National 
Federation gathering of “younger” millers 
was Richard K. Hammel. 
Mr. Hammel has been general manager, as 
well as president, of the Trenton (Ill.) 
Milling Co., taking the reins upon the 
death of his father in 1939. Young Mr. 
Hammel was well prepared for his re- 


For two years 


married daughter living at Norfolk, Va., 
and also spent some time in Washington 
and surrounding territory. 


ST. LOUIS VISITORS 

W. W. Pollock, William Pollock Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Mexico, Mo., spent 
a few days in St. Louis last week, as 
did M. Weltin, M. Weltin Flour Mills, 
Quincy, Ill. 


IN SOUTHERN MARKETS 

Miss Angelea Connell, secretary of 
the P. G. Bush Brokerage Co., Nash- 
ville flour and feed broker, has made a 
10-day visit to New Orleans, Gulfport, 
Mobile and Birmingham. 


SEEKS THE TROUT 

W. A. Chain, general manager for the 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kan- 
sas, is spending his vacation at Jackson, 
Wyo., in quest of the elusive trout. 


KILLED IN ACCIDENT 

David Rodger, an employee at the 
“A” mill of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was killed July 10 when he 
fell 60 feet from the step of a belt ele- 
vator he was riding. He was about 60 
years of age. 


STUTTERING TYPEWRITER 
Reference made to the Colorado ranch 
of Graham & Co., Kansas City, as the 
“Marry Barratt Ranch” has_ brought 
some questions from those who have vis- 
ited the scenic resort and know it cor- 
rectly as the “Mary Barratt Ranch,” 


Richard K. Hammel 


young but experienced . .. 


sponsibilities. For two years following 
his graduation from the University of Il- 
linois, where he studied banking and fi- 
nance, majoring in foreign exchange, he 
traveled with representatives of his com- 
pany. 
worked in the office, managing sales. He 
was president of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Association during 1937 and 1938, 


Then for five or six years he 


Herman A. Nonnweiler is secretary of 
the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., and has 
been connected with milling all his busi- 


ness life. Born on a farm in Iowa, he 


named after the grandmother of Don 
Graham, head of the brokerage company 
which bears his name. Started several 
years ago as a rough mountainside ranch 
for rest and fishing, the place has grown 
into a sizable, modern establishment with 
spring water, modern heating and plumb- 
ing and all the conveniences found in a 
city hotel. It is little wonder that when- 
ever the flour business dies out for a 
period Mr. Graham dashes the 700 plus 
miles to his Buena Vista resort. The 
“Marry” error, by the way, occurred 
when a typewriter stuttered. 


DEATH OF FATHER 

Orrie E. Gookins, Sr., 71, father of 
Orrie E. Gookins, Jr., chemist for Quak- 
er Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., died unex- 
pectedly while visiting his son at St. 
Joseph July 2. Mr. Gookins lived in 
retirement on a farm near Kansas City. 


TRIP IN EAST 
James Pynchon, president of the Cope- 


land (Ont.) Flour Mills, made a recent 
brief trip to New York on business. 


IN NEW YORK 

Lewis Graves, of the Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, made his headquarters 
with the Chinski Trading Corp. of New 


York, which represents the mill in the 
metropolitan area. 


FLORIDA VACATIONS 


Stuart Broeman, president of Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, accompanied 
by Mrs. Broeman and son, Stuart, Jr., 
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Herman A. Nonnweiler 


. . . lifelong miller 


attended country school and, after taking 
a commercial course at Mason City, se- 
cured a position as stenographer and 
bookkeeper with the Oakes (N. D.) Mill- 
ing Co., then operated and owned by 
C. P. Walton. Afterwards, he was in 
the grain department of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., at Dickinson, and, in 
1916, joined the Capital City Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Paul, which was reorgan- 
ized in 1925 as the Capital Flour Mills, 
Inc. Willis Nonnweiler, who is in the 
mill office, is following in his father’s 
footsteps. 


are spending a month at Ponte Vedra, 
Fla. Also at Ponte Vedra are L. A. 
Schillinger, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, and Mrs. Schillinger. 


IN TOLEDO 


John McKean, Cleveland, until recent- 
ly representing Bay State Milling Co. in 
Ohio and formerly manager at Cleve- 
land for Standard Milling Co., was in 
Toledo last week and is seeking new 
connections after 16 years’ experience 
selling flour in Ohio. 


HOLIDAY OVER 

James J. Selvage, General Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta office, Mrs. Selvage and their 
son, John, have returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation trip to New York and 
Canada. 


COLORADO VACATION 


Fred Wolf, Jr., manager of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, accom- 
panied his family to Colorado Springs, 
where they will spend the summer. 


WESTERN TRIP 

George Siml, the Chicago divisional 
manager for Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., left July 12 for the West, where he 
expects to visit for a while. His mailing 
address will be in care of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Denver, Colo. 


OFFICES MOVED 
The Chicago offices of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. are now located on the thirty- 
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fifth floor of the Civic Opera Building, 
20 North Wacker Drive, having moved 
July 8. Their new telephone number is 
Dearborn 8350. 
IN CENTRAL STATES 

Howard W. Files, of Minneapolis, vice 
president, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
visiting the company’s branch offices in 
central states territory. 
PLANE SALESMAN 

Jack Sterne, grocery products sales 
division of the Pittsburgh branch 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
paid a visit to the Minneapolis of- 
fice, arriving in his own plane. He 
is on a vacation and expects to fly 
to several points, including Kansas City, 
and as far south as New Orleans. He 
has several thousand flying hours to his 
credit. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 12, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletinf, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 























RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Chicago ...... 226 1,724 1,652 699 202 
DURMER csccces -. $8,376 553 99 75 
Indianapolis .. ee 476 §=602 68 2 
Kansas City 11,945 57 60 v 
Milwaukee .... 15 160 174 7 13 
Minneapolis ... -. 6,567 261 602 580 
Omaha ....... ee £800 95 26 ee 
yee 36 371 691 74 9 
Sioux City ... ee 65 83 26 2 
St. Joseph .... “hs 609 59 150 or 
Ct. BES 2.005 136 2,937 277 54 3 
WERE ccices -. 2,648 +s ee 
» ee 413 31,947 4,504 1,865 886 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 24 1,725 70 13 16 
Sa 21 o2 . 4 
Galveston .... - 168 as os os 
New York .... 126 300 293 2 1 
New Orleans . 30 os 87 10 oe 
Philadelphia . 43 324 76 2 ve 
po 244 *2,517 526 31 17 
Grand totals. 657 34,464 5,030 1,896 903 
Last week .... 543 20,667 4,268 893 749 
Last year ..... 551 31,488 3,716 707 100 
*473,000 bus bonded. 
SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 113 329 2,039 342 30 
i eee -- 1,869 209 53 55 
Indianapolis .. oe 71 230 68 2 
Kansas City .. 150 1,092 596 8 — 
Milwaukee ... 10 250 558 1 1 
Minneapolis .. 99 1,188 322 408 75 
GHRBMA scsccee ee 544 628 24 es 
. ee 32 105 246 28 6 
Sioux City .... i 2 39 Ss ‘ 
St. Joseph .... os 205 77 32 oe 
aa 94 440 133 8 7 
Wiemite ....+.. - 584 as » 
ee 498 6,679 5,077 983 176 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... eo 166 
New York .... ws 653 
WORM is occ ve *819 
Grand totals. 498 7,498 5,077 983 176 
Last week .... 360 5,595 4,332 697 187 
Last year ..... 486 6,226 3,657 693 71 


*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 
made for duplications. 
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CARL R. J. WALTERSDORPH 


Carl R. J. Waltersdorph, 71, prominent 
grain and seed dealer of Seattle, Wash., 
died at his home there recently after a 
brief illness. 

MRS. LORNA SCHAFER 

Mrs. Lorna Schafer, wife of Earl F. 
Schafer, treasurer of the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, died July 8 at an Omaha 
hospital following a lingering illness. 
ARTHUR F. De@RAFFENREID 

Arthur F. DeGraffenreid, one of the 
owners and managers of Mrs. DeGraffen- 
reid’s Home Pie Shop, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., died June 2 of a heart ailment 
from which he had been suffering for 
two years. 

JOHN O. BALLARD 

John O. Ballard, 65, president of the 
Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., St. Louis, 
died July 9 after falling from a fire 
escape on the ninth floor of a St. Louis 
office building. He had been in ill health 
recently and had just finished consulting 
his physician. Mr. Ballard was the only 
man ever to hold the office of president 
of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
for two years. He served in 1917 and 
1918. His father, who founded the grain 
firm in 1892, had been president of the 
exchange in 1903. Surviving Mr. Bal- 
lard are his wife, a daughter, his mother 
and two sisters. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending July 12, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 

Minneapolis .. 181 6 46 141,616 471 
a ae 80 41 7 67 313 11 
Figures for week ending July 5— 
15 10 oe 103 


Duluth ....... 240 37 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 
-- Week endin:z-~ 
July 5 July 12 
Five mille oc ccsccccccccuccs 11,032 *11,645 
*Four mills. 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 12, in tons, with comparisons: 
7Receipts— -Shipments— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


Minneapolis 7,800 6,600 


Kansas City .. 1,600 775 4,450 3,050 
Philadelphia .. 220 400 ae mae 
Milwaukee .... 40 20 3,000 3,220 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
A See 99% 101% 105% 106% 97 99% eee ebee 94% 94% 
SS: ee 100% 102% 105% 106% 97% 99% me Sask 94% 95% 
de) 100 101% 105% 106% 97% 99% eees eves 94% 94% 
OU: re 100% 101% 104% 106% 96% 98% cece eeee 94 94% 
pe 98% 99% 104 105% 96% 98% iat ee? 93% 93% 
ee) 98% 100 103% 105% 96% 98 eves oese 92% 93% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. Closed Aug. Sept. 
2 a ee anon 91% 89 90 75% 78 mn Kees Holiday 
omy 26, ..... ee 91 88% 89% 76% 78% 55% 56 
ke PRA re 89% 87% 88 75% 78 pane caves 55 55% 
i ie: ae 87 87% 75% 78 er oaes 55% 55% 
July 14 ..... seve eese 74% 76% 55% 55% 
July 15 ..... oe ¥is.0.0 75% 77% . enh aoe 
- ——CORN OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
| Ae See 67% 69% 74% 76% 67% 70% 37% 38% 33% 34% 
 / ) ae 66% 68% 73% 75% 67% 70% 37% 38% 33% 34% 
OU. 66% 68% 73% 75% 67% 69% 37% 38% 33% 34% 
ee a 66% 68% 73% 75% 67% 69% 36% 38 33 34% 
July 14 ..... 66% 68% 73% 75% 66% 69% 36% 37% 32 33% 
Jaly 15 ..... 66% 68% 73% 75% 66% 69% 35% 36% 31% 33 
a RYE ~ c FLAXSEED. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept 
a re 57% 58% 52 52% 190 190 190 arr 41 41% 
ee 57% 58% 52% 53% 188 189% 188% sees 41 42 
UF) 58% 58% 53 53% 188% 190% 188% one 41 42 
Meas ...., 58 58% 52% 53% 190% 191% 190% owes 41 42 
gs | 57% 58% 52% 52% 187% 188% 188% sues 41 2 
July 15 ..... 57% 58% 51% 52% 186% 187% 187% eves 41 42 








Honest sales and baking 
merit without price 


swagger 


x4 


WICHIT 


Wichita, Kansas 


2,500 BBLS'CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 




















“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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| STANARD-TILTON MILLING CO. 
Ni We 9102 08 E) ALTON DALLAS 
QUALITY FLOURS 
KANSAS—TEXAS—SPRING 
AND SOFT WINTERS 
For Every Baking Purpose 
5000 Bbls. Daily Capacity 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The long expected buying 
started after the bakers and jobbers got 
back from their holiday outing and took a 
look at the wheat market. So many of them 
had previously told salesmen that they were 
going to start buying that week that a 
certain amount of increased volume was 
automatic. A large eastern chain baker 
gobbled up at least 250,000 bbls in the 
Southwest last week. Sales reached 148% 
of capacity, with some unreported volume 
sales not counted in. This compares with 
60% the previous week and 82% a year ago. 
Sales being made to every class of busi- 
ness, bakers predominating. Purchases are 
for 60 to 120 days, for the most part, with 
very few commitments going beyond the 
four-month period, 

The advancing wheat market, although 
offset to some extent in flour prices by de- 
cline in premiums and advances in millfeed, 
kept buyers interested all week, and not 
until the last day and a half of the week 
did buying drop off. Clears steady, but 
not nearly so tight as they were a few 
weeks ago. Export business only fair, but 
unexpected orders coming from new South 
American and West Indies customers to 
keep the volume at a relatively high level. 

Quotations, July 12: established brands 
family flour $6.05@6.25, bakers short patent 
$5.25@5.50, 95% $5@5.25, straight $4.90@ 
5.20, first clear $3.70@3.90, second clear 
$3.40@3.65, low grade $3.15@3.35. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- 
tic business active, 13 fair, 1 quiet, 5 slow 
and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Revival in sales brought 
average to 128%, with three fourths of 
bookings going to bakery trade. Some small 
exports reported. Operation slightly im- 
proved, averaging 58%. Prices advanced 
along with options and closed approximate- 
ly 10c higher. Quotations, July 12: hard 
wheat short patent $5.60@6.95, soft wheat 
short patent $5.60@6.95, standard patent 
$5.20@6.55, bakers extra fancy $5.45@5.55, 
bakers’ short patent $5.30@5.40, bakers 
standard $5.25 @5.35. 

Omaha: Mills operated five to seven days, 
with 57 to 300% of capacity production; 
output 29,100 bbls of flour. Orders up to 
10,000 bbls, with family brands and bakery 
flour moving in about equal volume. Quo- 
tations, July 12: fancy short patent, $5.45 
@5.75. 

Wichita: Demand very much improved; 
prices about stationary; sales range from 
50 to 200%; directions fair. 

Hutchinson: Interest quickened, but pro- 
ductive of no particularly great volume of 
new business. Inquiry broad for the first 
time in months. Trade obviously disap- 
pointed that the expected sacrificial wheat 
movement did not develop and was willing 
to discuss future needs; round lot bookings 
few. Shipping directions slow. 

Salina: Demand shows considerable im- 
provement, but has almost come to a stana- 
still again. Prices advanced 5c bbl. Ship- 
ping directions continue slow on previous 
sales. 

Texas: Demand considerably better for 
several days, with more round lot business; 
sales from around 75 to 100% or more of 
capacity. Bulk of the business confined to 
home territory. Demand slacked off at week 
end. Operations remain at 50 to 60% of 
capacity. Prices unchanged to 10c bbl 
higher. Quotations, July 11: family flour 
48's, extra high patent $6.20@6.70, high pat- 
ent $5.70@6.20, standard bakers 98's $5.30 
@5.70, first clears, sacked $4.60@4.70, de- 
livered ‘exas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Improved inquiry noted a 
week ago developed into rather free buying, 
which lasted two to three days, or until the 
wheat market showed signs of weakening. 
Practically all the business reported last 
week was done on July 8 and 9. After then 
the market was very quiet, and has con- 
tinued quiet into the current week. 


Business largely bakery, with more than 
usual number of fair-sized lots, two of them 
for 50,000 bbls each. In all, it is estimated 
that fully 250,000 to 300,000 bbls were sold, 
and practically all of it to eastern bakers. 
This was really the first new crop business 
of any importance done by spring wheat 
mills, the bookings calling for 90- to 120-day 
shipment—some a little beyond that. All 
told, spring wheat mills sold about 120% 
of their capacity, compared with 53% a 
week earlier and 33% a year ago. 

Seems to be a growing demand for choice 
spring wheat clears, in excess of current 
supply, with most mills reporting they are 
oversold. Prices nearer to patent basis than 
ever before. In fact, spring wheat millers 
all say prices on all grades are holding up 
well. Shipping directions with some com- 
panies beginning to show an improvement. 

Quotations, July 15: established brands of 
family patent $6.35@6.70, spring first patent 
$5.70@5.85, standard patent $5.35@5.50, 
fancy clear $5.15@5.25, first clear $4.90@5.05, 
second clear $3.75, whole wheat $5.35@5.60, 
graham standard $4.80@5.15. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation July 15: Atkinson, Minne- 
apolis (two mills), Northwestern Consoli- 
dated A, Pillsbury South A, Durum A, 
Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, Wash- 
burn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole Wheat. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Some- 
what mixed; a few of the larger companies 
reported considerable sales expansion fore 
part of week, but little or no _ inquiry 
latter part; many apparently did not par- 
ticipate in free buying that took place early 
in week; all agree, however, that shipping 
directions are still hard to get; spot mill- 
feed scarce and strong, due to light run- 
ning; demand not so keen, but enough 
mixed-car buying to absorb what little sur- 
plus there is over contracts. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Sales generally improved, with 
more interest being shown than for some 
time. Several good-sized round lots, espe- 
cially on spring and hard winter wheat flour. 
Family sales continue only fairly active. 
Shipping directions considerably improved. 
Quotations, July 12: spring top patent $5.30 
@ 5.80, standard patent $5.20@5.40, first clear 
$4.70@4.90, second clear $3.70@3.90, family 
flour $7.50@7.60; hard winter short patent 
$5.25@5.40, 95% patent $5.10@5.20, straight 
$4.85@5.10, first clear $4.20@4.40; soft win- 
ter short patent $4.80@5.30, 95% patent 
$4.75@5, straight $4.50@4.75, first clear $3.80 
@ 4.35. 

St. Louis: Mills advise very little change 
in the position of new business. There is a 
small scattering of buying of car lots by the 
baking trade for immediate shipment. A 
couple of the mills advise 50-80% of ca- 
pacity sold mainly to bakers for immediate 
to 60 days. Demand for clears easier, soft 
variety in no particular demand. Prices 
carrying the usual differential. Jobbers re- 
port no change in the situation of the past 
few weeks. Trade continues to buy only for 
present requirements. Shipping instructions 
improved, Quotations, July 12: soft wheat 
short patent $5.55@6.45, straight $4.85@5.25, 
first clear $4.05@4.45; hard wheat short pat- 
ent $4.85@5.55, 95% °$4.70@5.20, first clear 
$3.75@4.15; spring wheat top patent $5.05 
@5.55, standard $4.90@5.30, first clear $4.60 
@ 5.05. 

Toledo: Market surprised trade during 
week when wheat shot up to highest point 
in 14 months. Some flour buying going on, 
but only in few instances for large amounts, 
with many purchasers still not taken care 
of far ahead, going along on hand-to-mouth 
basis. Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c 
rate points to New York, July 11, was 
$1.03%, or 3c under the close of Chicago 
September future. Quotations, July 11: soft 
winter wheat standard patent $4.25@5.40; 
locally made springs, high gluten $6, bak- 
ers patent $5.75, hard winter wheat bakers 
patent $5.65. 

Cincinnati: Demand continues fair, with 
the prices fairly steady. Supplies ample on 
all grades. Quotations, July 14: spring 
short patent family $6.25@6.50, spring stand- 
ard patent $5.50@5.75, spring first clear $5 
@5.25, hard winter short patent $5.75@6, 
hard winter 95% patent $5@5.25, hard win- 
ter first clear $4.50@4.75, soft winter short 


patent $5.25@5.50, soft winter 95% patent 
$4.75@5, soft winter first clear $4@4.25. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The bakers, large and small, in 
the market in a bigger way and some sub- 
stantial orders booked. The family trade 
also improved, but not quite to the same 
extent, due to the fact that the latter was 
better protected and sales to that branch of 
the trade did not show the same slump 
as with the bakery during the spring months. 
There also is a much better spirit among 
buyers, due to increased consumer purchas- 
ing, although much complaint heard about 
rising prices in other ingredients entering 
into the manufacture of baked goods. Prof- 
its held by the trade as unsatisfactory and 
raw material prices out of line with selling 
prices of the goods. Shipping directions 
better. Spring clears continue scarce and 
strong, and the general list advanced l5c 
in price. Foreign trade continues routine 
and light, with some indications that an 
improvement might reasonably be expected 
to countries in Central and South America. 

Quotations, July 12: spring fancy patent 
$7.65@7.75 bbl, top bakery patents $5.85@ 
5.95, standard patents $5.80@5.90, spring 
straights $5.70@5.80, spring first clears $5.25 
@5.40; soft winter short patent $6.05@6.15, 
pastry $5@5.15. 


New York: Sales light, according to local 
brokers, only feature to the market being 
the purchase by one of the large chain bak- 
ers. For the first time in several weeks, 
these went beyond immediate needs, and 
although not large in proportion to the firm’s 
total requirements, considerably beyond re- 
cent orders which have come out almost 
immediately. This business did not par- 
ticularly affect the trade except as an item 
of interest, for such sales are at so low a 
figure as to make a brokerage impossible, 
and therefore are usually taken by a direct 
mill representative. During the past week 
both spring and Kansas flours bought, and 
it was believed that additional orders will 
be placed if price ideas can be met. 

With only one or two exceptions, the local 
trade reports dullness. However, it is evi- 
dent that some previous orders have been 
larger than estimated, since certain buyers 
who are counted on about this time of 
year for round lot purchases have enough 
to carry them for a considerable time. Oth- 
ers have operated on the hand-to-mouth 
basis and will continue to be interested in 
small lots unless some definite turn to the 
market makes quantity buying seem desir- 
able to them. There is little feature to any 
particular type or grade; Kansas high glu- 
tens below Texas, now that many mills from 
that state must ship all rail instead of sea 
train. Cake grades impossible to get in 
quantity from the East, or even in small 
lots from the west coast, and the rather 
active business reported on them a few 
weeks ago was absent. 

Quotations, July 11: spring high glutens 
$6@6.30, standard patents $5.70@5.90, clears 
$5.40@5.55, Texas high glutens $5.60@5.90, 
Kansas high glutens $5.60@5.80, short pat- 
ents $5.60@5.90, 95's $5.50@5.80, soft win- 
ter straights $5.35@5.50. 


Baltimore: Prices steady on all grades; 
demand little changed; receipts, 23,743 bbls, 
a decrease of 656 bbls from the previous 
week. Quotations, July 12: spring first pat- 
ent $5.90@6.15, standard $5.65@5.85, hard 
5.60, soft winter short patent $5.80@6.50, 
winter short patent $5.55@5.75, 95% $5.35@ 
straight $4.60@4.95. 


Philadelphia: Market firm due to the 
strength in wheat during the early portion 
of last week, and prices generally showed an 
upward trend; demand slowed down from 
the previous few weeks, with buyers limit- 
ing purchases mostly to small lots to fill 
out immediate needs. Some irregularity 
near the close, with the feeling on most 
kinds easy, aside from spring clears, which 
showed strength. Quotations, July 12: spring 
wheat short patent $6@6.15 bbl, standard 
patent $5.85@6, first spring clear $5.45@ 
5.60, hard winter short patent $5.65@5.80, 
95% $5.50@5.65, soft winter straights $4.65 
@ 5.10. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate sales, with consum- 
ers inclined to hold off because of uncer- 
tainty of market activities. Inquiries more 
free and pronounced on part of bakers, 
s0me of whom are about ready to come into 
market for long term _ bookings. While 
many buying offers were made, mills* not 
ready to reciprocate to extent that prospec- 
tive customers desired. Directions limited. 
General opinion that extensive buying will 
be under way very shortly, as stocks dwin- 
dling. Bakers of all types report a better 
tone to trade, although desire for an increase 
in bread prices, because of increasing costs, 
being baffled by chain store bread being sold 
at low prices, and no indication of an advance 
in sight. Family demand limited. Prices 
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inclined to firmness. Quotations, July 12: 
spring short patent $5.90@6.40, standard 
patent $5.60@5.90, hard winter short patent 
$5.35@5.60, standard patent $5.10@5.35, low 
protein hard winter standard patent $5@ 
5.25, spring clears $5.35@5.60, soft winters 
$4.25@4.45, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Prices on hard spring and 
winter wheat went up 10c bbl, but soft 
wheat prices remained steady during a week 
of spasmodic buying of hand-to-mouth al- 
lotments. Such spurts generally have indi- 
cated low stocks and hesitancy about taking 
on flour before an expected break in mar- 
ket. Inquiries satisfactory; shipping direc- 
tions were well maintained. 

Best seller southwestern hard wheat, with 
little other types sold, except one goodly 
future booking of soft wheat flour. Maca- 
roni, cake and cracker production was avy- 
erage, but bread fell off. 

Quotations, July 12: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.50@6.80, first patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard patent $6@6.25, fancy clear 
$5.50@5.75, first clear $5.25@5.45, second 
clear $4.75@5; hard winter wheat family 
patent $5.60@5.85, bakers short patent $5.35 
@5.60, 95% $5.20@5.40, first clear $4.15@ 
4.85, second clear $3.80@4.10; soft wheat 
short patent $6.05@6.55, straight $5.30@5.65, 
first clear $4.40@4.75. 

Atlanta: Business looking up a little, but 
activity still without great volume. In- 
quiries very good, especially from bakers. 
Demand from blenders showing improve- 
ment. Good sales of soft wheat 95% re- 
ported at $4.80, bulk. Shipping instructions 
all right. Family sales still scattered, but 
picking up some in spots, and a few book- 
ings being made. Firm offers plentiful and 
a drop in market will probably cause activ- 
ity to increase. Deliveries a little better, 
being light to fairly good. Bakery sales 
mostly cover near-by requirements, although 
interest in contracts picking up. Cracker 
flour was purchased during the past week. 
Movement on contracts continues good. 
Prices about steady. 

Quotations, July 12: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.20@6.35, standard patent 
$6.10@6.25, straight $6@6.15, first spring 
bakery clear $5.45@5.80, hard winter family 
short patent $6.10@6.25, fancy patent $5.70 
@5.85, standard patent $5.70@5.85, special 
or low grade $5.30@5.45; hard winter bakers 
short patent $5.45@5.85, standard patent 
$5.35@5.75, straight $5.25@5.65; low protein 
95% $5.05@5.30, bulk; first clear $4.45@ 
4.65, jutes; soft wheat family short patent 
$6.25@6.40, fancy patent $5.85@6, standard 
patent $5.85@6, special or low grade $5.45@ 
5.60; soft wheat short patent, bulk basis 
$5.30@5.50; soft wheat 95% $5@5.25, bulk; 
fancy cut-off $4.60@4.80, bulk; soft wheat 
first clear $4.60@4.90, jutes; Pacific Coast 
family short patent $6.90, fancy patent $6.50, 
standard patent $6.50, special or low grade 
$6.10; soft wheat 95% $4.95@5.05, bulk, 
c.i.f. south Atlantic and Gulf ports; self- 
rising family flour quoted 25c higher. 

Nashville: While the volume of business 
transacted is “nothing to brag about,’’ the 
number of sales to blenders did show some 
improvement. The sales as a rule were 
two and three car lots here and there for 
reasonably prompt shipment, with an oc- 
casional contract of 1,000 bbls for 30- and 
60-day shipment. Orders from the mer- 
chants, retailers and jobbers beginning to 
show a little improvement, but they have 
continued to buy more or less as they needed 
as they are still looking for cheaper prices. 
Business with the bakers continues good. 
The larger bakers bought a little flour for 
shipment as far ahead as 120 days, but the 
smaller bakers bought only on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Shipping directions fair. 
Prices approximately 5@10c higher. Quo- 
tations, July 12: soft winter wheat short 
patent $6.20@6.80, standard patent $5.90@ 
6.20, fancy patent $5.60@5.90, clears $5.20@ 
5.60, hard winter wheat short patent $5.55 
@6.15, standard patent $5.20@5.55, spring 
wheat short patent $6.05@6.40, standard pat- 
ent $5.75 @6.05. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market continues quiet; domestic 
buyers are in and out of the market, but 
volume of new bookings is light; export 
business confined to the Philippines and 
South America, and only in moderate 
amounts. Immediate prospects for any new 
oriental business not very good, as prices 
here are too high, and without a subsidy 
it is not possible to sell in that direction. 
With local wheat prices 17@18c under the 
eastern market coast mills beginning to feel 
out the southeastern markets, but no sales 
have been reported as yet. This business 
would probably have to go all rail. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, July 
12: family patent $6.80@6.95, bluestem $6.75 
@6.90, straight soft white $5.60@5.85, pastry 











A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $5.30@ 5.80 $5.70@ 5.85 §$....@.... $5.05@ 5.55 $5.85@ 5.95 $6.00@ 6.30 $5.90@ 6.15 $6.00@ 6.15 $....@.... $6.25@ 6.50 $6.05@ 6.40 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.20@ 5.40 5.35@ 5.50 Aer) Tee 4.90@ 5.30 5.80@ 5.90 5.70@ 5.90 5.65@ 5.85 5.85@ 6.00 ose Dees 5.50@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.05 
Spring first clear ........... 4.70@ 4.90 4.90@ 5.05 wre eee 4.60@ 5.05 5.25@ 5.40 5.40@ 5.55 Tro. fete 5.45@ 5.60 Tors Fern 5.00@ 5.25 Ter. mTrTr 
Hard winter short patent..... 5.25@ 5.40 ~@.... 5.25@ 5.50 4.85@ 5.55 rrr Serr 5.60@ 5.90 5.55@ 5.75 5.65@ 5.80 ere. een 5.75@ 6.00 5.55@ 6.15 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.10@ 5.2 Tv) Ler 5.00@ 5.25 4.70@ 5.20 coco Q@ucee 5.50@ 5.80 5.35@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.65 er, ieire 5.00@ 5.25 5.20@ 56.55 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.20@ 4.40 oDecer 3.70@ 3.90 3.75@ 4.15 -@.... eee @avce sone Q@ocse coos cece aces @aces 4.50@ 4.75 vaee@® cone 
Soft winter short patent .... 4.80@ 5.30 e200 @ es oe ewe ee 5.55@ 6.45 6.05@ 6.15 TTT) eer 5.80@ 6.50 rr, rere Cav aeene-® 5.25@ 5.50 6.20@ 6.80 
Soft winter straight ......... 4.50@ 4.75 Ss Pere Tees Leth 4.85@ 5.25 sBDocee 5.35@ 5.50 *4.60@ 4.95 *4.65@ 5.10 éveeQeees 4.75@ 5.00 5.90@ 6.20 
Soft winter first clear 3.80@ 4.35 sae Mocs vie Me 608 4.05@ 4.45 ~@... ern Seen biore oD vieee eoee@eces eer ste 4.00@ 4.25 5.20@ 5.60 
Rye flour, white ........ oe 3.70@ 3.90 3.80@ 4.05 600 CD scve o+e+@ 4.45 escsae O20 4.10@ 4.45 o+--@ 4.40 4.65@ 4.75 rrr vere 4.25@ 4.50 coco coos 
a eee 3.30@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.35 eves acne -@ 3.75 eaccae GF one Gee ++++@ 3.70 evs e Mocs er, fee 3.50@ 3.75 a wers ass 

ttSeattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ** Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $6.80@6.95 $7.80@8.00 BOGE te veanse $6.55@ 6.80 $5.70@ 5.90 Spring top patent{..$....@5.35 $....@5.00 Spring exports§ ........ 27s 6a ovee 
Soft winter straight.. 5.60@5.85 ....@.... Montana ....... 6.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 5.70 Spring second pat.f.. @4.70 ....@4.50 Ontario 90% pats.t....... $4.10 sone 
PORTE cc cvscceccceee 5.70@5.85 5.00@5.20 Spring first clearf... BS.BO cic Diccee 


*Includes near-by straights. 
UTuesday prices. fttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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$5.70@5.85, Dakota $6.55@6.80, Montana 
$6.50@6.75. 

Portland: Bookings light in Pacific North- 
west; some inquiry from China, but indi- 
eated prices of $4.45, f.a.s., for export 
straights, compares with Canadians at $3.75, 
f.a.s. Tientsin and Shanghai both indicated 
prices were too far out of line. However, 
inquiries were for August shipment, and it 
is known that Canadian mills are booked 
solid through month of August. Conse- 
quently, faint hopes are held out that buy- 
ers may be forced into this market for 
August shipment requirements. No export 
business to China for the week was con- 
firmed, however. Philippine and South 
American sales constitute the only export 
outlets available, and buying is moderate 
from both sources. Export subsidy for the 
week remained unchanged: 60c to Philip- 
pines and $1.35 to Americas. 

Domestic buyers continue in and out of 
market, but in a small way. More inter- 
est shown at close of week, when wheat 
prices were stronger. Early in week, flour 
prices reduced and buyers immediately with- 
drew from the market. No broad interest 
is being shown by domestic buyers. Quota- 
tions, July 12: export straights $4.45, f.a.s; 
f.o.b. mill, all Montana, $5.60@5.80; blue- 
stem bakers, unbleached, $5.55@5.75; blue- 
stem bakers $5.45@5.65, Big Bend bluestem 
$5.35@5.55, cake $7.10@7.30, pastry $4.90@ 
5.10, pie $4.90@5.10; fancy hard wheat 
clears, $5.10@5.30; whole wheat, 100% $5.05 
@5.25, graham $4.65@4.85, cracked wheat 
$4.65@4.85. 


San Francisco: Business continues dull, 
with the trade still marking time on fur- 
ther" purchases in the hopes the movement 
of new wheat will eventually move prices 
lower. There has been no evidence of a 
likely weakening to date, and prices con- 
tinue to hold very firm, in spite of high 
millfeed credits. Quotations, July 12: east- 
ern family patents $8@8.20, California fam- 
ily patents $7.80@8, Oregon-Washington 
bluestem blends $5.70@5.90, northern hard 
wheat patents $5.30@5.50, pastry $5@5.20, 
Dakota standard patents $5.70@5.90, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $5.40@5.60, Montana 
spring wheat patents $5.50@5.70, California 
bluestem patents $5.30@5,50, California pas- 
try $4.80@5. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Teronto: No activity developed in the 
spring wheat flour, notwithstanding strength 
in prices. Buyers holding off, hoping for 
reductions with the advent of new crop trad- 
ing. Not considered likely that expectations 
will be realized. Period leading up to the 
new crop generally quiet; this year no ex- 
ception. Lists increased 10c bbl on July 8. 
Quotations, July 12: top patents $5.35, sec- 
onds $4.70, bakers $4.50, whole wheat flour 
$4.70, in 98-lb jutes, car lots, net cash, 
track, Toronto territory, tax extra. 

United Kingdom placed no further or- 
ders for spring wheat flour during week. 
However, mills are employed to capacity 
until end of August on bookings from that 
quarter. A little new business with West 
Indies all that was done. Most buyers 
awaiting definite indications of price trend 
of new crop before making heavy commit- 
ments. Prices have advanced 1s. Quota- 
tions, July 12: vitaminized flour for export 
to United Kingdom, 27s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, 
f.o.b. August seaboard; Montreal 27s 94d, 
September. 

Ontario winter wheat flour market quiet. 
Considerable inquiry being made as to new 
crop prices, but little actual trading done. 
Buyers afraid to commit themselves until 
new crop is moving, also true with regard 
to export trading. Prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 12: 90% patents, old crop $4.10 
bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal basis; 
30c processing tax extra; bulk lots for ex- 
port, $3.90@4; new crop $3.80@3.90, second- 
hand jutes. 

Ontario winter wheat scarce. Seems to 
be little of old crop left and new crop not 
yet moving. Winter wheat output expected 
to be considerably reduced this year by a cut 
in acreage and dry weather during growing 
period. An increase of 4c in old crop price. 
Quotations, July 12: 87@90c bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points; new crop nominal, 75c bu. 


Montreal: A little business done in spring 
wheat flour market on an advance in prices 
which took effect on July 8, amounting to 
10¢ bbl. These new orders, not large, were 
for immediate delivery. With approach of 
hew crop season, buyers extremely cautious 
and no contracting is being done. Quota- 
tions, July 12: top patents $5.35, seconds 
$4.70, bakers $4.50, whole wheat flour $4.70, 
in 98-lb jutes, car lots, net cash, track, 
Montreal territory, tax extra. 

New export business in spring wheat flour 
light. Cereal Import Committee, British 
gsovernment’s buying agency, seems to have 
satisfied requirements for present. Other 
markets waiting for new crop trading, al- 
though some small orders from West Indies 
and Newfoundland coming in. Mills have a 
long run ahead on orders already booked. 
Prices 1s higher. Quotations, July 12: ex- 
port patents of vitaminized flour 27s 6d per 
280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. August seaboard, Mont- 
teal: 27s 94 September. 

Winter wheat flour moving slowly. Most 
buyers have enough on hand to carry them 
Into néw crop season. Offerings of old 
crop extremely scarce and new crop flour not 
yet on market. Prices little changed. Quo- 
tations, July 12: 90% patents of the old 
crop $4@4.10 bbl, used jutes, car lots, net 
cash, Montreal freight basis, plus 70c fed- 
eral processing tax; new crop $3.80 @ 3.90, 
nominal. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour rather small, but mills continued to 
operate 24 hours a day and seven days a 
week on old orders. Domestic trade on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Millers in. domestic 
cash wheat market for supplies and fair 
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sales of No. 3 northern confirmed. Quota- 
tions, July 12: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5 bbl, jute; seconds, 
$4.50; second patents to bakers $4.40, car 
lots, basis jute 98's; cottons 10c more; 
processing tax 70c bbl extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic hard wheat flour 
sales just average, but inquiry from Orient 
tremendous and export sales held back by 
space shortage. Prices steady again after 
the drop of 20c bbl a fortnight ago and 
cash quotations now are $5.10 for first pat- 
ents in jute 98’s and $4.80 for bakers pat- 
ents, both prices plus the 70c processing tax. 
Imported Ontario soft wheat flour is quoted 
around $6.30 plus tax to the trade, but 
higher levels are indicated shortly. Much 
of the cheaper class of pastry grades in 
store here has been cleaned up and from 
now on Vancouver will have to rely entirely 
on Ontario flour brought out by rail and 
therefore more expensive. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota Mills: 
Fair degree of activity reported early in 
week, with jobbers buying liberally for 
prompt and deferred delivery; bakers also 
added to their holdings, but not so heavily; 
near-by needs now covered, and inquiry 
again light; directions only fair; pure white 
rye flour $3.80@4.05 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.60@3.85, 
pure dark $3@3.35. 

Philadelphia: The market rules firm, 
with offerings light and demand moderate; 
prices slightly higher; white patent, $4.65 

4.75. 


Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.20@4.50, medium $4@4.25, dark $3.25@ 
3.50. 


New York: Scattered sales reported in sev- 
eral quarters; pure white patents $4.10@4.45. 

Chicago: More activity shown along with 
the wheat flours, although sales smaller 
in size, averaging from car lots to 1,000 
bbls; directions improved; white patent rye 
$3.70@3.90, medium $3.45@3.60, dark $3.30 
@ 3.50. 

Cincinnati: White $4.25@4.50, medium $4 
@4.25, dark $3.50@3.75. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dark $4.05, medium $4.55, white 
$4.75. 


St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping instructions good; pure white flour 
$4.45 bbl, medium $4.25, dark $3.75, rye 
meal $4.05. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.90@5, medium 
dark rye $4.95@5.05, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.60@5.70, Wisconsin white patent $5.85@ 
5.95. 


Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No. 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white $3.70@4.40 bbl; 
No. 2 rye, 65@70c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators increased only 42 bus during the 
week and now totals 145,417 bus. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Durums, both cash grain and 
options, very firm, but macaroni manufac- 
turers still slow about taking hold; millers 
report continued dullness, with sales at a 
minimum; near-by needs covered and trade 
apparently awaiting outcome of new crop 
before anticipating future needs; fancy No. 
1 semolina and fancy durum patent $5.80@ 
5.95 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis; stand- 
ard 80@40c less and granular 40@50c less 
than fancy grades. 


In the week ended July 12, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 50,415 bbls 
durum products, against 50,877, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 


Philadelphia: Market rules firm and high- 
er under light offerings and a moderate 
demand; No. 1 durum semolina, $6.60@6.75. 


Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 $6.25, nominal. 


Chicago: Demand only fair, sales mostly 
for immediate needs; directions fairly good; 
No. 1 semolina, $5.85@5.90. 


Buffalo: Demand improving; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 $6.75, durum fancy 
patent $6.75, macaroni flour $5.80, first clear 
$4.75, second clear $3.90, durum granular 

15. 


$6.15 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 15c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $6.50, granular $6, No. 3 $5.80, durum 
fancy patent $6.50. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Prents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 








Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal quiet. 
Summer months slow in these products. 
Price following grain market. upward with 
a 10c advance. Rolled oats $2.80 per 80-lb 
bag, delivered, mixed cars, Toronto freights. 


Montreal: Rolled oats advancing in price 
steadily, another increase of 10c going into 
effect this week; higher prices for grain ac- 
count for this. Rolled oats $2.70 per 80-lb 
bag, jute, delivered, Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Further exports to U. K. con- 
firmed, but no figure placed on sales. Do- 
mestic trade seasonal. Supplies light; prices 
firm; rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, $2.85; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% higher. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 14 at $2.50 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $1.85 per case; 48-oz packages $2. 





For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 














“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 


“WINGOLD” 


“BOXER” “MASTIFF” 
WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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name that 
has meant 


QUALITY 
BAKERS’ 
FLOURS 


for 85 years’’ 














“(Made Good’’ 
Since 1855! 





COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 








. . 7 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGA, WIS. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Proposed Regulations 
for Health Foods 


(Continued from page 37.) 
ficiency in man, its label shall bear, in addi- 
tion to the information required under para- 


graph (a) hereof, adequate directions for 
such use. 

§ 125.03. Label statements relating to 
vitamins. (a) (1) If a food purports to be 


or is represented for special dietary use by 
man by reason of its vitamin property in 


respect of— 
Vitamin A or its precursors, 
Vitamin B, (thiamine), 


Vitamin C (ascorbic acid), 

Vitamin D, or 

Riboflavin (vitamin Bz, vitamin G), 
the label (except as hereinafter provided 
with respect to cows’ milk and evaporated 
milk, and unless the exemption under sub- 
paragraph (3) of this paragraph applies) 
shall bear a statement of the proportion of 
the minimum daily requirement for such 
vitamin supplied by such food when con- 
sumed in a specified quantity during a period 
of one day. If such special dietary use is 
for persons within two or more age groups 
for which minimum daily requirements are 
set forth in paragraph (b), such statement 
shall include such proportion for each such 
group; but if such use is for persons irre- 
spective of age groups, such statement may 
be limited to the proportion of the minimum 
daily requirement set forth in paragraph 
(b) for an adult. The quantity specified 
as above required shall be the quantity 
customarily or usually consumed during a 
period of one day, or a quantity reasonably 
suitable for and practicable of consumption 
within such period. When such proportion 
is a whole number and a fraction it may 
be expressed as the whole number and the 
fraction may be disregarded. The fore- 
going requirements of this paragraph shall 
not apply to cows’ milk and evaporated milk 
which purport to be or are represented for 
special dietary use by reason of their con- 
tent of vitamin D; but in the case of cows’ 
milk in which the vitamin D content has 
been increased by any means, and in the 
case of evaporated milk with increased vita- 
min D content as prescribed in the definition 
and standard of identity for evaporated milk 
(§ 18.525), the label shall bear a statement 
of the number of U.S.P. units in a specified 
quantity of such milk or evaporated milk. 
In the case of cows’ milk in which the vita- 
min D content is increased to less than 135 
U.S.P. units to each quart, the label shall 
also bear a statement that additional vita- 
min D should be supplied from other sources. 

(2) If a food purports to be or is rep- 
resented for special dietary use by man by 
reason of its vitamin property in respect of 
any vitamin not listed in subparagraph (1) 
of this paragraph, and the need in human 
nutrition for such vitamin is established 
by the opinion of experts qualified by scien- 
tific training and experience to determine 
such need, the label (unless the exemption 
under subparagraph (3) of this paragraph 
applies) shall bear a statement of the quan- 
tity of such vitamin in a specified quantity 
of such food. If the need in human nutri- 
tion for such vitamin is not established, but 
is substantially supported, by the opinion of 
such experts the label (unless the exemp- 
tion under subparagraph (3) of this para- 
graph applies) shall bear a statement of the 


quantity of such vitamin in a_ specified 
quantity of such food, and shall also bear 
the statement, “The need for ........ in 


human nutrition 
the blank to be 


has not been established,” 
filled in with the name of 
such vitamin. The quantity of food speci- 
fied as required herein shall be the quan- 
tity customarily og usually consumed during 
a period of one day, or a quantity reason- 
ably suitable for and _ practicable of con- 
sumption within such period. 

(3) If a food purports to be or is repre- 
sented for special dietary use by man by 
reason of its vitamin property, and any such 
use is for treating any disease resulting 
from a dietary deficiency of any vitamin 
the need for which in human nutrition is 
established by the opinion of such experts, 
the label shall bear a statement of the 
quantity of such vitamin in a_ specified 
quantity of such food. If the represented 
special dietary use of such food is solely 
for treating any such disease, such food 
shall be exempt from the labeling require- 
ments of subparagraphs (1) and (2) of this 
paragraph. 

(b) For the purposes of the regulations 
in this section the following are minimum 
daily requirements: 

(1) For vitamin A, 1,500 U.S.P. 
an infant, 3,000 U.S.P. units for a 
4,000 U.S.P. units for an adult. 

(2) For vitamin B,; (thiamine), 0.25 mil- 
ligram (83 U.S.P. units) for an infant, 0.5 
milligram (167 U.S.P. units) for a child less 
than six years, old, 0.75 milligram (250 
U.S.P. units) for a child six or more years 


units for 
child, 


old, 1 milligram (333 U.S.P. units) for an 
adult. 

(3) For vitamin C (ascorbic acid), 10 mil- 
ligrams (200 U.S.P. units) for an infant, 
20 milligrams (400 U.S.P. units) for a 


child, 30 milligrams (600 U.S.P. units) for 
an adult. 

(4) For vitamin D, 400 U.S.P. units for 
an infant, child, or adult. 

(5) For riboflavin (vitamin Be, vitamin G), 
0.5 milligram for an infant, 2.0 milligrams 
for an adult. 

§ 125.04. Label statements relating to 
minerals, (a) (1) If a food purports to be 
or is represented for special dietary use by 
man by reason of its mineral property in 


respect of— 
Calcium, 
Phosphorus, 
Iron, or 
Iodine, 
the label (except as hereinafter provided 


with respect to iodized salt, and unless the 
exemption under subparagraph (3) of this 
paragraph applies) shall bear a statement 
of the proportion of the minimum daily re- 
quirement for such eiement supplied by such 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 92nd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








. hi iginated 
meat A ea 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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food when consumed in a specified quantity 
during a period of one day. If such special 
dietary use is for persons within two or 
more age groups or other groups having spe- 
cial dietary requirements, for which mini- 
mum daily requirements are set forth in 
paragraph (b), such statement shall include 
such proportion for each such group; but 
if such use is for persons irrespective of 
age groups, such statement may be limited 
to the proportion of the minimum daily re- 
quirement set forth in paragraph (b) for 
an adult. The quantity specified as above 
required shall be the quantity customarily 
or usually consumed during a period of one 
day, or a quantity reasonably suitable for 
and practicable of consumption within such 
period. When such proportion is a whole 
number and a fraction it may be expressed 
as the whole number and the fraction may 
be disregarded. Any statement of the pro- 
portion of the minimum daily requirement 
for calcium, phosphorus, or iron for an adult 
shall also show such proportion for preg- 
nant or lactating women, or that the pro- 
portion stated is not applicable to the re- 
quirements of such prospective or nursing 
mothers. The foregoing requirements of 
this paragraph shall not apply to iodized 
salt which purports to be or is represented 
for special dietary use by reason of its iodine 
content, if the label bears a statement of 
the quantity or proportion of iodine, or salt 
thereof, in the iodized salt and the quantity 
of iodine present therein is not more than 
0.02% by weight. 

(2) If a food purports to be or is repre- 
sented for special dietary use by man by 
reason of its mineral property in respect of 
any element not listed in subparagraph (1) 
of this paragraph, and the need in human 
nutrition for such element is established 
by the opinion of experts qualified by scien- 
tific training and experience to determin: 
such need, the label (unless the exemption 
under subparagraph (3) of this paragraph 
applies) shall bear a statement of the quan- 
tity of such element in a specified quantity 
of such food. If the need in human nutri- 
tion for such element is not established, 
but is substantially supported, by the opinion 
of such experts the label (unless the exemp- 
tion under subparagraph (3) of this para- 
graph applies) shall bear a statement of the 
quantity of such element in a_ specified 
quantity of such food, and shall also bear 
the statement “The need for ...... in human 
nutrition has not been established” the blank 
to be filled in with the name of such ele- 
ment. The quantity of food specified as 
required herein shall be the quantity cus- 
tomarily or usually consumed during a 
period of one day, or a quantity reasonably 
suitable for and practicable of consumption 
within such period. 

(3) If a food purports to be or is repre- 
sented for special dietary use by man by 
reason of its mineral property, and any such 
use is for treating any disease resulting from 
a dietary deficiency of any element the need 
for which in human nutrition is established 
by the opinion of such experts, the label 
shall bear a statement of the quantity of 
such element in a specified quantity of such 
food. If the represented special dietary use 
of such food is solely for treating any such 
disease, such food shall be exempt from the 
labeling requirements of subparagraphs (1) 
and (2) of this paragraph. 

(b) For the purposes of the regulations 
in this section, the following are minimum 
daily requirements: 

(1) For calcium (Ca), 750 milligrams for 
a child or an adult, except a pregnant or 
lactating woman, in which case the mini- 
mum daily requirement is 1.5 grams. 

(2) For phosphorus (P), 750 milligrams 
for a child or an adult, except a pregnant 
or lactating woman, in which case the min- 
imum daily requirement is 1.5 grams. 

(3) For iron (Fe), 7.5 milligrams for a 
child less than six years old, 10 milligrams 
for a child six or more years old or for an 
adult, except a pregnant or lactating woman, 
in which case the minimum daily require- 
ment is 15 milligrams. 

(4) For iodine (I), 
child or an adult. 

§ 125.05. Label statements relating to in- 
fant food. If a food which purports to be 
or is represented for special dietary use is 
a food for infants, the label shall bear, in 
case such food is fabricated from two or 
more ingredients, the common or usual name 
of each such ingredient including spice, 
flavoring and coloring; if such food, or any 
ingredient thereof in case it is fabricated 
from two or more ingredients, consists in 
whole or in part of plant or animal matter 
and the name of such food or ingredient 
does not clearly reveal the specific plant 
or animal which is its source, such name 
shall be so qualified as to reveal clearly the 
specific plant or animal which is such 
source. If such use of the food is by reason 
of its simulation of human milk or its suit- 
ability as a complete or partial substitute 
for human milk, the label shall also bear 

(a) a statement of the per cent by weigh! 
of moisture, protein, fat, available carbo- 
hydrate, crude fiber, calcium (Ca), phos- 
phorus (P), and iron (Fe) contained in 
such food; 

(b) a statement of the number of avail- 
able calories and of U.S.P. units of vitamin 
A, vitamin B, (thiamine), vitamin C (ascor- 
bic acid), and vitamin D supplied by 4 
specified quantity of such food; and 

(c) if less than 30 U.S.P. units of vitamin 
C (ascorbic acid), less than 50 U.S.P. units 
of vitamin D, or less than 0.75 milligram «f 
iron (Fe), is supplied by the quantity of such 
food which, as customarily or usually pre- 
pared for consumption, supplies 100 avail- 
able calories, a statement that additional 
quantities of such vitamin or iron, as the 
case may be, should be supplied from other 
sources. 

The provisions of paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this section shall not apply to cows 
milk and evaporated milk. The provisions 
of paragraph (c) of this section with re- 
spect to vitamin D shall not apply to cows’ 
milk or evaporated milk in which the vita- 
min D is increased by any means to not 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











we ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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less than 135 U.S.P. units to each quart in 
the case of cows’ milk and not less than 
7.5 U.S.P. units to each avoirdupois ounce 
in the case of evaporated milk. 

§ 125.06. Label statements relating to cer- 
tain food used in control of body weight or 
in dietary management with respect to dis- 
ease. If a food purports to be or is rep- 
resented for special dietary use by man by 
reason of its use as a means of regulating 
the intake of protein, fat, carbohydrate, or 
calories, for the purpose of controlling body 
weight, or for the purpose of dietary man- 
agement with respect to disease, the label 
shall bear a statement of 

(a) the per cent by weight of protein, fat 
and available carbohydrates in such food; 
and 

(b) the number of available calories sup- 
plied by a specified quantity of such food. 

§ 125.07. Label statements relating to 
nonnutritive constituents. If a food pur- 
ports to be or is represented for special 
dietary use by man by reason of the pres- 
ence of any constituent which is not utilized 
in normal metabolism, the label shall bear 
a statement of the per cent by weight of 
such constituent and, in juxtaposition with 
the name of such constituent, the word 
“nonnutritive."’ If such constituent is fibrous 
plant matter, it shall be considered to be 
crude fiber and its per cent expressed as 
such. But if such constituent is saccharin 
or a saccharin salt, the label shall bear, in 
lieu of such statement and word, the state- 
ment “Contains ...... saccharin (or sac- 
charin salt, as the case may be), a non- 
nutritive, artificial sweetener which should 
be used only by persons who must restrict 
their intake of ordinary sweets,’ the blank 
to be filled in with the per cent by weight 
of saccharin or saccharin salt in such food. 
The provisions of this section shall not be 
construed as authorizing the use of saccharin 
or its salts in any food other than one for 
use by persons who must restrict their in- 
take of carbohydrates, or as relieving any 
food from compliance with any requirement 
of sections 402 (b) or (d), 403 (g), or other 
provisions of the Act. 

§ 125.08. Label statements relating to hy- 
poallergenic food. If a food purports to be 
or is represented for special dietary use by 
man by reason of the decrease or absence 
of any allergenic property, the label shall 
bear 

(a) the common or usual name and the 
quantity or proportion of each ingredient, 
including spices, flavoring and coloring, in 
case the food is fabricated from two or more 
ingredients; 

(b) a qualification of the name of the food, 
or of the name of each ingredient thereof 
in case the food is fabricated from two or 
more ingredients, to reveal clearly the spe- 
cific plant or animal which is the source of 
such food or of such ingredient, if such food 
or such ingredient consists in whole or in 
part of plant or animal matter and such 
name does not clearly reveal the specific 
plant or animal which is such source; and 

(c) a statement indicating the nature and 
effect of any treatment or processing of the 
food or any ingredient thereof, if the 
changed allergenic property results from 
such treatment or processing. 

Any interested person whose appearance 
was filed at the hearing may, within 20 
days from the date of publication of this 
proposed order in the ‘Federal Register,’’ 
file with the hearing clerk of the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of the Assistant 
yeneral Counsel, room 2240, South Building, 
Fourteenth Street and Independence Avenue 
S.W., Washington, D. C., written exceptions 
thereto. Exceptions shall point out with 
particularity the alleged errors in the pro- 
posed order, and shall contain specific ref- 
erences to the pages of the transcript of 
the testimony or to the exhibits on which 
each exception is based. Such exceptions 
may be accompanied with a memorandum 
or brief in support thereof. 


PROPOSED GENERAL REGULATION 

It is also proposed, by virtue of the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of section 701 of 
said Act (21 U.S.C, 371 (a) ), and upon con- 
sideration of - oh oral and written state- 
ments submitted at the hearing duly held 
pursuant to notice thereof issued by the 
Federal Security Administrator on Sept. 5, 
1940 (5 F. R. 3566), that the following gen- 
eral regulation under section 403 (j) of said 
Act be promulgated: 

§ 2.10a, General. (a) The term 
dietary uses,’’ as applied to food for man, 
means particular (as distinguished from 
general) uses of food, as follows: 

(1) Uses for supplying particular dietary 
needs which exist by reason of a physical, 
physiological, pathological or other condi- 
tion, including but not limited to the con- 
ditions of disease, convalescence, pregnancy, 
lactation, allergic hypersensitivity to food, 
underweight, and overweight; 

(2) Uses for supplying particular dietary 
needs which exist by reason of age, includ- 
ing but not limited to the ages of infancy 
and childhood; 

(3) Uses for supplementing or fortifying 
the ordinary or usual diet with any vitamin, 
mineral or other dietary property. 

Any such particular use of a food is a spe- 
cial dietary use, regardless of whether such 
food also purports to be or is represented 
for general use. 

(b) No provision of any regulation under 
section 403 (j) of the Act shall be con- 
strued as exempting any food from any other 
provision of the Act or regulations there- 
under, including sections 403 (a) and (g) 
and, when applicable, the provisions of 
Chapter V. 

Any interested person may, within 20 days 
from the date of publication of this proposed 
general regulation in the ‘Federal Register,”’ 
file with the hearing clerk of the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of the Assistant 
General Counsel, room 2240, South Building, 
Fourteenth Street and Independence Avenue 
S.W., Washington, D. C., written exceptions 
thereto. Such exceptions may be accompa- 
nied with a memorandum or brief in sup- 
port thereof. —Watson B. Miller, 

Asst. Administrator. 
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AMERICA™ 
MEDICAL 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 





King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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Uarters- 
Minneapoiis, Minn, 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion, All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


o” er eal 











POSITION WANTED—BY THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller; have real knowledge 
in getting high class results; low costs 
and maintenance in 150- to 400-bbl plant. 
Box 104, Humansville, Mo. 


WHICH DESTROYED 
Roller Mills, I am look- 
ing for a position as chief chemist. Best 
of references. Cc. F. Evert, 242 Oakey 
Ave., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


DUE TO A FIRE 
the Lawrenceburg 





BOOKKEEPER, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
—Can handle taxes and make returns; 
guarantee satisfactory work; age 34; can 
furnish references; prefer location in Mid- 
west or Northwest. Address 5087, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMAN, SUPERVISOR; PROVEN REC- 
ord; general line or specializing; can fol- 
low instructions, train and inspire loyalty 
of other salesmen, secure distribution and 


dealer support; 10 years present mill; 
available Aug. 1; age 38, married, Protes- 
tant. Address 5097, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 














OPPORTUNITY 


Flour Mill with old established 
near-by Family and Baker trade 
for 14 600 barrel capacity. Grind 
only Kansas Hard Wheat. Offer 
30% interest $10,000 Cash—bal- 
ance payable from _ dividends. 
Opportunity for baker who can 
use surplus, or person having fol- 
lowing. Appraised over $200,000. 
Address 5116, The Northwestern 





Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 














q — J 
MILLS — MOTORS — ENGINES — 22” 
Bauer, 24” Monarch, direct motor driven 
attrition mills. Gump No. 1 “Bar-Nun” 


motor driven grinder. 100-h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse oil engine. All in good condition, 
priced to sell. Large stock of rebuilt 
guaranteed electric motors and generators, 
all makes, types and sizes at money-saving 
prices. Write us on your requirements; 
we buy, sell, repair and exchange. Rock- 
ford Electric Equipment Co., 716 South 
Wyman Street, Rockford, Il. 








HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER, YOUNG 
man capable of sharing sales and mer- 
chandising responsibilities of  3,500-bbl 


mill in central states; must be experienced 
in family flour business; excellent oppor- 
tunity for one with ability and ambition 
to gain further executive responsibilities. 
Letters entirely confidential. Address 5111, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 11, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 























See. b.cveane 77,970 444 540 726 
Private terminals 1 oe 37 3 
Totela wcsscess 77,972 444 577 729 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 18,150 ee 29 19 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOROTO cacveces 18,348 3 2 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee oe 
Victoria «.ccccce 994 ee oe 
Prince Rupert ... 1,208 ee ee 

WOtANe cccvvicvas 119,289 444 609 750 
VOOr G80 coscsss 102,030 1,427 758 1,326 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,716 132 359 326 
Pacific seaboard. . 63 es 24 6 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 
vators ...ceee- 2 ee 
Totals ...ccere 6,781 132 383 332 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— 

EMO cccovcees 6,620 80 18 60 

Rall ..cccccees 36 23 138 35 
Int. public and , 

semi-public ele- 

VRLOTO crccvees 9 ae ee 1 
Pacific seaboard.. 221 ee 8 5 

Totals ..cccsee 6,886 103 165 101 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1940-July 9, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .193, 2 6,328 18,678 11,925 
Pacific seaboard... 7,854 se 199 116 
Churchill ....... 113 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VWOtOTS cecccces 8,264 ° 112 220 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1940-July 9, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..195,445 7,234 20,707 11,983 
Pacific seaboard... 4,444 - 220 119 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VAtOrse ..ceccee 3,247 1 251 208 





East on brokerage basis. 


EASTERN BROKERS WANTED 


Central States mill of established reputation, producing soft, 
spring, and Southwestern flour, desires representation in 
Include references and past per- 
formance records in reply to 5117, The Northwestern Miller, 
166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 











FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Specialists in 


VITAMINS 


Control Assays of Enriched Flours 


P. B. Hawk, Pres. 48-14 Thirty-third Street Biologteal eunete 
B. L. Oser, Dir. Chemic: e 
D. Melnick, Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. = Fiuorometric Methods 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, July 15 


Minneapolis: Trading basis fully $2.50 
over that of a week ago, and millers begin- 
ning to feel end is not yet in sight. Not 
enough feed being produced to care for 
current needs, and demand from feed manu- 
facturers for quick shipment and from 
mixed-car buyers keeps market swept bare 
of supplies. Mixers still buying only for 
immediate shipment, while speculative buy- 
ing for future shipment credited largely to 
jobbers. Bids for future shipment bran have 
been advanced to within $1 ton of what 
buyers are willing to pay for spot supplies. 
Strengthening feature is fact that country 
mills that sell basis Chicago are asking as 
much as, or even more than, city mills. Red 
dog virtually unobtainable, and sales of all 
grades are reported at following top levels: 
bran $25, std. midds. $30, flour midds. $31, 
red dog $31.50@32. 

Kansas City: Shutting off of exports of 
feed by the Canadian government brought 
the East into the market the first part of 
this week and drove the price up; bran 
reached $24@24.50 and gray shorts $29.75 
@ 30.25. 


Omaha: Demand continues active; prices 
higher, though offerings larger in some 
quarters; country mills offering more feed; 
bran $22.75@23.50, brown shorts $29, gray 
shorts and flour midds, $29.50@30.50, red 
dog $32.50. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend higher; supply 
not excessive; wheat bran $27.20@28, gray 
shorts $34@35, white shorts $37@38, deliv- 
ered Texas com. pts. or Galveston domestic. 


Chicago: Fairly good activity; trend 
firmer; light supplies, particularly on midds; 
spring bran $26, std. midds. $31, fidur midds. 
$32, red dog $33 

St. Louis: Bran $26.50@26.75, pure bran 
$26.75@27, gray shorts $32.50@32.75, brown 
Shorts $32@32.25, red dog $34.50. 

Cincinnati: With the trend strong, de- 
mand is active. Offerings on red dog very 
limited and none are quoted; bran $29, gray 
shorts $33@34, brown $32@33; all offerings 
limited. 

Buffalo: All grades in strong demand, ex- 
ceeding supplies; trend firm and stronger; 
supply light; bran $28.50, std. midds. $30.50, 
flour midds, $32, second clears $38, red dog 
$32, heavy mixed feeds $32. 

New York: Moderate; trend firm; supply 
fair; bran $31, std. midds. $32.50, flour 
midds. $33.10, red dog $33.10. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firmer; supply 
light; bran, std. $30.50@31, pure spring $31 
@31.50, hard winter $31@31.50, soft winter 


July 16, 1941 


mill run $31, blended $31, white $31.50, 
midds. $36.50 per ton. California prices: red 
bran and mill run $32.50, blended $32.50, 
white $33, midds. $39, car lots, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Francisco 
shipments quoted 50c under Los Angeles. 


San Francisco: Market holds very firm, 
with offerings light; demand slower; Kansas 
bran, $33@33.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill run 
$30@31, blended $31.50@32, white $32@32.50; 
Oregon-Washington: red mill run $30.50@31, 
std. $31.50@32, white $32@32.50, white bran 
$33@33.50, midds. $34.50@35, shorts $33@ 
33.50; Montana: bran and mill run $32@ 
$2.50; California: blended mill run $32@ 
32.50, white $32@32.50. 


Toronto: Trend steady; demand good: 
supply fair; production heavy but there is a 
ready market for all offering; export in- 
quiry from U. 8S. has slowed up; bran $28, 
shorts $29, midds. $32, bags included, mixed 
cars, track, Montreal freight basis. 


Montreal: Trend steady; demand in do- 
mestic market strong, but exports slower; 
supply inadequate; dry weather has reduced 
pasture and all kinds of feeds meet with 
ready sale; bran $28, shorts $29, midds. 
$32, bags included, mixed cars, track, Mont- 
real freights. 


Winnipeg: Demand keen, with U. S. in- 
terests best buyers; stocks also moving to 
eastern Canada, but sales in prairie prov- 
inces remain small and unimportant. Sup- 
plies light; bran $27, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $23.50, shorts $24.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
5, 1941, and July 6, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

7--American— -—in bond—, 
July 5 July6 July5 July 6 


1941 1940 1941 1940 
Wheat .cacee 164,656 96,507 32,765 22,140 
COFM cocccces 49,937 26,064 eee eee 
OBES ..cccsver 3,462 2,947 564 108 
BVO wccccces 5,752 9,282 4,509 2,828 
Barley ...... 5,014 6,143 162 ae 
Flaxseed .... 1,849 704 eee 


Stocks of United States grain in were te 
Canadian markets July 5 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 228,000 (326,000) bus; corn, 
1,014,000 (2,668,000); oats, 78,000 (42,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States July 
12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











nominal; midds., std. $34@34.50, flour $34.50 Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
@35; red dog, $34.50@35. Baltimore ........ 685 ee 5% a 
Atlanta: Light; trend unsteady; supply Boston .....-....-- 2,34 ss .* * 
ample; bran $32.25@33, gray shorts $37.75 BuMAlo .cccccvese 5,280 299 1,553 31 
@38.50, std. midds. $37.50@38, rye midds. Afloat .....+.++. ” “* + Se 
$31.25@31.50, red dog $39.75@41, Chicago .......... : 1,868 ‘s 
. Pe ee ee 13,039 ee "e 117 
Portland: Std. mill run $26, bran $27, New York 2,683 35 34 
ae koe .~hUlUlCtC “i i“ “‘“C;éi‘Cé:C CU Ue rf hp 
° UR. shina o-s.010 5h 1,173 ; as “ 
Ogden: Trade good on advanced orders, Philadelphia 472 
with mills reported booked up through Oc- OCOMAIS 2.2.00 400 oe es ee 
tober; supplies about normal; prices rising Pe ree 330 - 58 59 
on a strong trade. To Utah and Idaho —— en 
dealers: red bran and mill run $26, blended Totals .cccccecs 26,728 299 3,514 241 
$26, white $26.50, midds. $32.50, carload lots, July 5, 1941 ...... 26,765 497 3,459 162 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and July 13, 1940 ..... 14,661 214 2,568 1,266 
> 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarize 


d from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


wer 3 eponeete Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
oe ee ve -@26.00 $25 + Se $24.00@24.50 $26.50@26.75 $....@28.50 
Standard middlings* ... - @31.00 30. ++ Fi eo -@. 32.00@32.25 - @30.50 
Flour middlingst ........ -@32.00 31.00@.... 29. 16@ 30. 25 $2. med i 75 - -@32.00 
WON GD nese ecteccwesers -@33.00 31.50@32.00 -@. - @34.50 - @32.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Se BIOS. ksi xeaecusavs $....@27.00 $30.50@31.00 Tey JTree ee ee ee eee 
Hard winter bran ....... eer. ivre 31.00@31.50 cece @eres veoee@ecce coee@® eee 
Soft winter bran ........ «- @27.50 6 caenan Tee, eee -+--@29.00 28.50@29.50 
Standard middlings* ..... -»-@29.50 34.00@34.50 rer, Fert 32.00@33.00 32.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ........ --@31.50 34.50@35.00 ree) See 33.00@34.00 34.00@36.00 
WE BON ckbaniacccgesecs -@31.50 34.50@35.00 co @ecer voce Dooce Te Pere 
"Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
BWeremte cvscevene - @28.00 $....@29.00 $....@32.00 
qWinnipeg ........ + @27.00 + @29.00 oc0e@ coos 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray erie, {Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices, 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
year ago: 


of date July 12, and corresponding date of a 





o—Wheat—, -——Corn——, — ats——, -——Rye—~,__ -—Barley-- 
1941 1940 1941 1940 941 1940 1941 1940 i 1940 
MRGMGIEMOTS. 2 i cccccvvcses 4,800 177 48 156 10 25 145 3 2 
BEE. cdececncccesece 5,281 3,042 5,817 749 579 583 429 1,242 103 578 
BBOR ce cccccescece 218 ee 145 405 ee ee 55 ae 67 — 
CED. nicccveccccioss 8,972 3,332 9,074 9,218 1,005 323 1,706- 1,140 230 318 
MGS ccccccvcsveve ee ae a és ae a és 199 es ee 
SPOONS. cc ccavovccceseve 115 40 2 2 4 4 2 2 130 150 
SPURTE cecccccccocseves 22,907 18,937 2,293 3,115 199 40 480 2,006 650 341 
WOPE WOOFER ..ccccvecces 9,133 10,123 471 53 45 48 os 8 25 6 
GORVORCOR csccccceocecs 4,707 1,077 ee ee .s oe ; : 
Hutchinson ...........- 8,809 7,792 as ee ee ee eo ee ee ‘ 
Indianapolis ........... 1,346 256 1,502 280 175 44 184 164 a . 
MOOG GF ce sccevsccs 32,947 33,898 3,464 869 2 5 256 399 24 2 
Milwaukee .........++. 2,491 334 157 1,748 26 92 40 767 919 976 
Minneapolis ........... 27,453 15,048 4,457 2,530 761 394 2,579 2,558 2,642 2,323 
New Orleans .......... 1,318 129 327 67 a6 282 ne 1 ee 
BOO WON. 6c ceccccsccss 623 128 286 82 18 26 39 126 ee 2 
BEGER coccccccceses es ee 223 80 o* ee = os es 
CORRE, ccc cccccccwcssce 8,010 4,741 10,320 2,591 11 27 14 228 8 7 
PSOTIR 2c cccccccccccccce 729 114 35 160 ee 2 oe “a 47 38 
Philadelphia .......... 952 79 333 8 15 11 108 3 2 4 
Bt. Lewle .nccccccsccecs 5,884 4,033 864 348 49 38 q 10 4 81 
Mee GH cc ccccvcscce 741 680 1,449 1,041 30 84 7 14 14 
Bt. Demepha cccccccceces 4,243 3,885 1,327 100 84 7 15 2 4 
Wichita occcccccccccces 5,499 4,995 ee es ee ee ee ° 
COMI ce ccccccececvces 60 124 260 445 ee os ee ee os 
BMMOD ccccccecveccccces 335 ee . 377 ee ee ee oe ee 
Detehs cccccccececs 157,573 112,964 42,854 24,952 3,029 2,112 6,055 8,885 4,908 4,832 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


= 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 

















ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “ii: 








mK ¢ s INE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to enamels A in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 








Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 
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A REAL NAG 


Mrs. Jones—Goodness, what makes 
you so hoarse? 
Mrs. Smith—I just 


band out of a dollar. 


talked my _ hus- 


¥ ¥ 
THAT's ENOUGH 
Teacher—Johnny, give three 
that the earth is round. 


proofs 


Johnny—Yes'm. The 
you say so and Ma says so. 


books say so, 


¥ ¥ 
NOT EXCLUSIVE 

Diner—My, how miserably this place 
smells of fresh paint. 

Waiter—Yes, sir, so it does, sir; but 
then, we can’t keep the young ladies 
out, you know. 

¥ ¥ 
TWO OF A KIND 

Talkative Lady—A big man like you 
might be better occupied than in cruelly 
catching little fish. 

Angler—Perhaps you're right. But 
if this fish had kept his mouth shut he 
wouldn’t be here. 

¥v ¥ 
THE WAY OF THE LAW 

Friend— Youre’ wrong. The law 
wouldn’t punish you for something you 
didn’t do. 

Poultry Dealer—That’s what it did. I 
sold 40 dressed alley pigeons for quails 
and got fined $10 apiece for selling game 
out of season. 

¥ ¥ 
MUSICAL RIVALS 

Sid—My uncle can play the piano 
by ear. 

Jim—That's nothing. 
with his whiskers. 


My uncle fiddles 


¥ ¥ 
DIRTY JOKE 
Once there was a street cleaner who 
was absorbed in his work—he couldn’t 
keep his mind out of the gutter. 
¥Y ¥ 


NO USE 





Ed—So you gave up trying to teach 
your wife to drive the car? 
Harry—Yes. When I told her to re- 
lease her clutch she let go of the steer- 
ing wheel. 
¥ ¥ 
HE MYTH-ED IT 
“Now, can anyone tell me what a myth 
is?” asked the teacher. 
A solitary hand was raised, and a 
voice exclaimed: “Please, miss, it’s a 
female moth.” 


YY 
MIXUP 


Recruiting 
name is Mabel Jones? 


Officer—You say your 
That’s an odd 
name for a man. 

Recruit—Well, suh, befo’ de stork 
brang me mah mammy wus expecting a 
girl baby. So she name me “Mabel” in 
advance. Later on mah li’l sister come. 
Her name’s Henry. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITy 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 


BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘““Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building 


The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WE STERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


By Is ES SUON ars dining PRA H0's Be 08 9 040 aN en $4,904,187 
Camital Depadited in U. Bo... sii csesccvicviccwen’s 500,000 
Semben for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - New York 
Insurance peal - Chicago 
Hurt Buildin - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank 1 Building - - ontreal 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Sa—=>" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


> wee , ee 2 
we BAGS coro 
_ BAGS . BAGS 


; 


} A, RactoriesMONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








SINCE 1857 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | Vancouver kts 
CABLE ADDRESS JAMESRICH” WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 

“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 





OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 











TR OEE) OBEN Ura U Fak Game i Gae 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


we 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG ” 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY —sano'waearriouss BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
vest Beces 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 





















Flour Brands Cereals 


Sos... "ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” J vireo 


















i! : 4 ne “OGILVIE OATS” 
! “+, ae siicene, \ “WHEAT HEARTS” 
; FAMOUS “OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


4 
by 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS cos IMITED fH 


Canada’s oldest and largest millers ‘ 5 


“BUFFALO” 






' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA . 
‘ Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
4 ! Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL " 
“ane “aes ‘ ‘ ; a Ml MonrReAt 
: See oe a “<9 pecs 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY = 

fMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. ° 

EXPORT OFFICES: : in d 

TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER toda 

MILLS AT a 

TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO sera 
tin 

sal 

D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director ie 
* pro 

The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. | 
MONTREAL a CANADA tel 








Millers of Canadian i 


Hard Wheat F lours “ 


“Regal” are 
“Fleur de Lis” ie 
“National” “| be 2 
“Daily Bread” 2 
“Citadel” the 


















































3,000 barrels per day pa 

Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years A om 
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Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN - 

SPILLERS LIMITED | |. 2222 || —zemzn-~ | 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus i 

Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch Winnipeg it 

Sd ° co 

wl 

Airars Fi | | CaANADIAN-BEmIs BaG Company, LIMITED : 
wWwtinNnNtEPEG ¢ VANCOUVER “a 

HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR Successors to it 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. ——e WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER si 

a ce 

and Manufacturers of BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG fu 


PROVENDER AND B AL ANCED Retention and Importers i 
RATIONS 




















FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK COTTON JUTE P 
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Head Office: . Oables: BAG S BAG 4s ; 
Math gon et be - =yl BURLAPS AND TWINES E 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., mepares at Vancouver plant b 
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Does Packaging Increase Cost of Food 
to the Consumer? 


(Continued from page 33.) 
When 
sumer buys a package of navy 


involved in shrinkage. the con- 
beans, 
she does not realize that certain unavoid- 
added to the 


referred to as 


able wastes have been 


cost. These wastes are 
shrinkage. 


tion and losses of the product, 


Common causes are evapora- 
which 
have been dropped from the machines 
during the process of packaging. It 
has been estimated that at present such 
shrinkage runs around 5%. 

Now how does this compare with the 
shrinkage which occurred 20 years ago? 
Then, the clerk, using a scoop, would 
withdraw the 
overflowing the bag, and 
place the contents into a paper sack 
resting on the scale. Obviously, the loss 
in droppings was far greater than it is 
Further, 


delve into a 100-lb bag, 


scoop from 


today in machine packaging. 
there was always a residue at the bot- 
tom of the sack which. was difficult to 
scrape up with a scoop. It has been 
estimated that the loss from this waste 
was as much as 50% more than in 
present methods of machine packaging. 
is virtually no 
loss from shrinkage in the store; 


Moreover, today there 
it is a 
processing loss. 

TURNOVER 


Another important cost element is 
stock turnover. Stock turnover in 1941 
is greater per dollar of total sales than 
it was in 1921—first, because the ship 
ping unit is smaller; secondly, the amount 
of display space per item is also less. 

Here is another essential point: As 
stated, some farinaceous fvods 
are received in the store in a unit con- 
sisting of 12 1-lb packages. Compare 
this with the 50- or 100-lb bag of 20 
years ago. It is easy to make your own 
calculations of stock turn. In 1921, a 
store would receive a 100-Ilb bag of navy 
beans. If the demand was 12 lbs a 
week, obviously, the supply was more than 
necessary 


already 


for two months, since today, 
the same. store would receive a shipping 
unit of 12 1-lb cartons. Thus, in this 
particular case, the turnover is eight 
times as rapid. 

From the foregoing analyses of the 
various elements making up the cost of 
selling farinaceous foods, it has been es- 
tablished that these costs are actually 
considerably lower today than they were 
20 years ago. 

It has been my endeavor to refute 
an impression existing in some quarters; 
namely, that packaging increases the 
Now, 
while these cost analyses are incomplete 
and only apply to two kinds of mer- 
chandise—butter and farinaceous foods 
—further investigation of other food 
items would result in a similar conclu- 
sion. Aside from specific case studies, 
certain trends in marketing seem to offer 
further refutation of the fallacious the- 
ory of higher consumer cost because of 
packaging. 


cost of foods to the consumer. 


What critics apparently mean when 
they say “high cost” is that the pack- 
age or container costs, let us say, Ic 
per pound of merchandise. If the item 
were sold in bulk, the cost would be 
less because there would be no package 
expense and no Ic charge, disregarding, 
for the moment, pre-packing charges. 
But such a conclusion is superficial. If, 
by adding a penny to the cost of this 
particular item, you reduce the over- 


all expense of selling reflected in turn- 


over, shrinkage, investment in fixtures 
or rent of floor space, the ultimate sell- 
ing price to the consumer, in most cases, 
will be lower. 

Thus, it is my conviction that pack- 
aging Con- 


sumer’s food bill and that packaging, 


actually has reduced Mrs. 


by and large, is an unvarnished blessing 
which the consumer takes for granted 
just as she does many other develop- 
ments which have materially contributed 
to our way of living. 

Not only has packaging helped to re- 
duce the food bill, but it has been large- 
ly instrumental in the type of food store 
if you will, 
a self-service or so-called super store 
unit selling bulk foods a la 1921. It 
the 5,000 sq. ft. 
which provides roomy aisles down which 
Mrs. 
ed on either side by 
island displays of packaged merchan- 


we have today. Imagine, 


is hard to see how 
Housewife rolls a basket, surround- 
trim shelves and 
dise—it is hard to see how any great 
amount, of bulk goods could be mer- 
chandised effectively. Exactly how much 
floor space would be required to pur- 
vey bulk goods would make a most in- 
teresting study. And the self-service 
or large unit chain or independent food 
store has become increasingly necessary 
in present-day marketing because of 
mounting labor and tax burdens. The 
only way many operators have been able 
greatly 
unit of 


to meet these problems is by 
accelerating sales volume per 
operation. 

In my opinion, it would not be pos- 
sible to meet increasing labor and tax 
with 
pendent store unit. 
to larger units; it, undoubtedly, will con- 


the smaller chain or inde- 


The trend has been 


costs 


tinue in that direction, and what retail 
dealers would do without modern pack- 
aging, in order to sell more merchan- 
dise through fewer units, is any one’s 
guess. 

If we followed the thinking of pack- 
aging critics to a logical conclusion, we 
would consume bulk goods as Old Dob- 
bin does—on the of hay” 
But this discussion not concerned 
itself with the advantage of packag- 
ing to our standards of living—sanita- 


“bale basis. 


has 


tion, grading, quality identification, etc. 
We have been primarily concerned with 
cost factors. So, it is my contention 
that packaging, instead of increasing 
costs to the consumer, actually has the 
effect, in most cases, of decreasing the 
cost of food products. Finally, the evo- 
lution of the modern food store, whether 
it be independent or chain, super, self- 
service, or semi-self-service, has been 
made possible primarily because of the 
speed-up that packaging has given to 
this type of merchandising. 
¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—This article was ab- 
stracted from Mr. Lillienfeld’s address 
entitled “The Bale of Hay and the Pack- 
age,” which was delivered at the recent 
Packaging Conference and Exposition in 
Chicago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALDERMANIC CANDIDATE 

LovuisvittE, Ky.—Rees H. Dickson, 
head of the Kentucky Elevator Co., has 
been announced as a Republican candi- 
date for the post of city alderman, from 
the twelfth ward. He has been active 
in politics for years. 
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FLOUR 


From the Wheatfields 
oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


es Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: Vancouver 


Montreal 


Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Pr 














R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE ApprEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SypNry 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND ovo a eg peteate Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | $._.:. 





TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 





INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 























™ M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Brratony 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








routed via the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


FLOUR 
FEED 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 


ERNEST IRBER, NW. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


s * 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas Galveston 


City Davenport Portland 
Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Kansas City Portland 














The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








National Brands Push 
Other Items 


Summarizing the findings of various 
research organizations, Lionel B. Moses, 
head of the trade extension division of 
Weekly, points out that 
“impulse buying” accounts for 24% of 
grocery store sales. Grocery stores should 
take advantage of the impulse initiated 
by national advertising and place the 


the American 


“pre-sold” merchandise on view with dis- 
play pieces, he said. 

A survey which checked sales of four 
nationally advertised brands, found that 
sales increased 35% in half the stores 
where displays were made, and went 
down 26% in the other half of the stores 
with no displays. 

Another survey revealed that the gro- 
cer loses 38 out of every 100 sales because 
the right sizes are not in stock, and 52 
out of every 100 because he is out of the 
desired brand. It was also found that 
readership of grocery store advertising is 
highest among women in the income 
group of $2,000 and less, and that price 
differentials do not prevent these low in- 
come groups from buying nationally ad- 
vertised brands. 
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Coming Events 


GROCERY CONVENTIONS 


Aug. 2-6.—New York State Food Mer- 
chants Association, convention at Utica. 

Aug. 3-7.—National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, convention at Detroit. 

Aug. 10-12.—Wisconsin Retail Food Deal- 
ers Association, convention at Fond du Lac. 

Aug. 17-19.—Federation of Nebraska Re- 
tailers, convention at Scotts Bluff. 

Aug. 17-20.—Texas Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, convention at Dallas. 

Aug. 18-20.—National Industrial Stores As- 
sociation, convention at Pittsburgh. 

Aug. 20-23.—National Food Distributors 
Association, convention at Chicago. 

Aug. 24-26.—Oklahoma Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, convention at Oklahoma City. 

Sept. 14-17.—California Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, convention at Del Monte. 

Sept. 14-17.—California Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, Del Monte. 

Sept. 14-17.—California Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, convention at Del Monte. 

Sept. 14-18.—Super Market Institute, an- 
nual convention at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 21-23.—Illinois Independent Food 
Dealers Association, convention at Peoria. 

Sept. 21-23.—West Virginia Retail Grocers 
Association, convention at Huntington. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1.—Maine Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, convention at Lewiston. 


FEED AND GRAIN CONVENTIONS 


July 22-25.—International Baby Chick As- 
sociation, convention at Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo. 

Aug. 15-16.—New York State Hay and 
Grain Dealers Association, annual convention 
at Hotel Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y; sec- 
retary-treasurer, D. Clifford Jones, P. O. 
Box 119, Weedsport, N. Y. 

Sept. 25-28.—Pennsylvania Millers and 
Feed Dealers Association, convention at 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J; secre- 
tary, George A. Stuart, 1710 North Second 
Street, Harrisburg. 

Oct. 30-31.—Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, convention at Willard Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C; secretary-treasurer, 
L. E. Bopst, College Park, Md. 


BAKERY CONVENTIONS 


Aug. 3.—Connecticut Bakers Association, 
summer outing at Norwich Inn, Norwich, 
Conn; secretary, Charles B. Barr, 609 
Campbell Avenue, West Haven, Conn. 

Aug. 10-13.—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, convention at Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S. C; secretary, W. H. Attaway, 
151 North Liberty Street, Spartanburg, S. 

Sept. 8-10.—Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
Inc., annual convention at Plankinton House, 
Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 
2918 North Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 12-15.—American Bakers Association, 
annual convention and annual bakers’ meet- 
ing at Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass; secre- 
tary, Thomas F. Smith, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 3.—Connecticut Bakers Association, 
fall convention at Stratfield Hotel, Bridge- 
port; secretary, Charles B. Barr, 609 Camp- 
bell Avenue, West Haven. 


1942 


Jan. 18-21.—Ohio Bakers Association, an- 
nual convention at Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus; secretary, Frank E. Noyes, 829 
West Broad Street, Columbus. 

Jan. 25-27.—Potomac State Bakers Asso- 
ciation, 25th anniversary convention at Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; secretary, 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore. 
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Flour Specialists fic four® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








Tanner - Duncan-Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 

















Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Meo. 











Weare yen hte rae eo fill your 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
poet weeny mecca ” ~~ City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w_ SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 














HARRY N. BERNHEIMER 
FLOUR BROKER 


351 Bourse Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone Lombard 6190 








Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 
L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
205 New York Life Building 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. O. 


Also at BrIsToL, SouTHAMPTON, Hutu, BeL¥ast, DUBLIN and Cork 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E.C.3 | 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 


| 
| 
| 
| 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘““DorFrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


LONDON, E.C.3 | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,”’ ‘Resin 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: epesite. ABC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
30 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary 
Stand No. 7 


Cable Address: “Feastanco,’’ London 


ROSS T.SMYTH &CO.,LTD. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 

BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 

| PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


Oriel Chambers 


14 Water Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,” Belfast 











RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN”’ 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


GLASGOW 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 








Samples and offers solicited 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,’’ Glasgow 


eee — 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


81 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: ‘‘Rosiin,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 


LQOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘'FLORMEL,”’ Oslo 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ““Mosr.” 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR cates 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Til 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 











America Fore Biba. 
84 Rush St. CHICAGO 





WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People”’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
American Bakers 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N 
Ames Harris "Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

Louis, etc. 

Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


™~ Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 

+ Scotland 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 

Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y 

Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio ... ° 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Coleman, David, Inc., New York 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 

Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. ee 

Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... 

Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas . 

Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Corn Products Sales Co., 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England 

Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Lta., Glasgow, 
Scotland .....+e+0. 

Crawford & Law, Glasgow, “Scotland. 

Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis . 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 

Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. ¥ 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
De Witt Hotels wcccccce 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & "Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 
Dickinson, W. V., New York. ° 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., "Memphis, 
Tenn. .... . es eccscece 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla... ee 
Dominion Flour Mills, Lta., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. .... ecccees 
Duluth Universal Milling “Co., “Duluth. oe 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 


Enns Milling Co., Inman, 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D ° 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
COC, MINN, .cccccccccccccccccsgccseses 
Farwell & Rhines Co., “Watertown, N. ¥ 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., ‘Lockport, N. TG 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Gemeva, N. Yocccccscceccccceces 
First National Bank in St. Louis. ecccce 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann, Gus, New York City 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. eccccccccccccccccces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
island City, N. Yo cccccccccscccccces 
Forster’ Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 

General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 

General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis....Cover 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 

Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 

Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. ee 

Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 

Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ese ceeceees 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling (o., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... eoccece 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, “Minn. rey 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., Astiod), WE. cccccccccsses 
Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio..........ceee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo ee 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc., Minneapolis... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.. 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
TEARGRS. 00 ccicstccvesecsie wocccctecc 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
M 


DO, wane eernrenereseeersreeessseesese 


Kimpton, W. 8S., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
CERNE cccccsce ececccccece 
King, H. H., Flour Mu Co. * “Minneapolis. ° 








King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 

King Milling Co., Lowell, 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. Man. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

— John E., & Co., New Orleans, 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 

Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Flour Mills Co., Salina, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, Neb. .c.ccccceve 

Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, ‘Norway 

Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Il 

Lund, S., Oslo, Norway. eee 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind..... 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.,.New York.... 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas 


Mid- “West Laboratories “Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention a 
a 


Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 


N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 

National Milling Co., Minneapolis. . tees 

Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ME, TOD... ccccvvcceccess 

Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 

New Century Co., Chicago, Ill 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ..... ee 

Newton (Kansas) Milling ‘& Elevator Co. 

New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 

Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 

Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio 

Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ee 

Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.. vas 

Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 

Novadel-Agene Corp. .. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 

PR. G bba cn hb0bb6 en bebdvvdccs 
Oliver Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
MEMO 6.5 55355sbe Fes cereoceeeees 

Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg. . 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago e6ice 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.... 
Preston- Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
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Red ane Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man, ... 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y 

Riegel Paper Corp., New York 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Jaw, Sask. 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ° ° 

Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 

Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas.. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, ae Glasgow, 
Scotland 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., ‘Minneapolis. 

Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 


“ St. Joseph (Mo.) ae Labora- 
tories, Inc. ...... eocccecces 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Canada ... 

Sandusky Cooperage & Lamber Co, st. 
Louis, Mo. 

Saxony Mills, St. Louis, “Mo . 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia 

Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 

Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.... 

Shevelove, J. J.. Newark, N. J 

Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 

Siebel Institute of. Technology, Chicago. 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
sas City, Mo. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York, 
nN. ¥. 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed vd Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
England 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ll 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York 
Superior Separator Co., Sanaa ee, 
Minn. 
Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas............. 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 

Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Y..... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City 
—"o. Ernst & bene Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co., “Rapia City, s. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill 
United Grain stiniaeite Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. ° ececccccccce 
Urban, George, "Milling Co., Buffalo 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. .eccccccscccees 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, ....... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, i 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall- ger sanecadle M. Co., McPherson, 


Walnut Creek Milling Oc.. Great Bend, 
Kansas ° eocece 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co.. ecvccess 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
Dalles, Oregon 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich, eccevscente 
Weber Flour Mills Co., ‘Salina, Kansas... 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. eco 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milifing Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Stag Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. ° 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio 
Wwipengee Chemical bets Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., "Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... os 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Tlimolg ...cccccccccccccccce 





